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I—THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MIND.* 


ENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, the historian of Civilization, in 

one of his writings expressed the opinion, that “if a jury of the 
greatest European thinkers were to be impaneled, and were directed 
to declare, by their verdict, who among our living writers had 
done most for the advance of knowledge, they could hardly hesitate 
in pronouncing the name of John Stuart Mill.” “Nor can we doubt,” 
the distinguished historian went on to say, “that posterity would 
ratify their decision.” | Mr. Buckle was not a cautious man in his 
general propositions ; but a great deal could be said in favor of both 
those here quoted. Certainly, Mr. Mill was second to no man in his 
generation in the depth and breadth of his influence on the culti- 
vated mind of England and America. Shortly after his death, the 
London correspondent of one of our abler American journals ‘said, 
“The whole of the present generation of cultivated Englishmen under 
five and forty may be said to have been brought up at Mr. Mill’s feet; 
though, of course, they have not all accepted their master’s teach- 
ing.” And the correspondent further declared, “In losing him, we 
have . . . lost the most thoroughly trained intellect amongst 
English philosophers and politicians.” $ The first of these statements 
can not be literally accepted, but the second is no more than the 
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simple truth. Mr. Mill’s influence may wane; there is good reason 
to think it will; nay, some good judges say it has waned already: 
but, without canvassing these opinions, we do not hestitate to declare 
that he was the foremost English philosopher and logician of his age. 

No man of culture, least of all a cultivated educator, can fail to be 
interested in Mr. Mill’s intellectual history. How was this great 
mind trained? Until recently, this question could not be specifically 
answered. It was generally known that Mr. Mill was not a university 
man, but that he had been educated by his father, Mr. James Mill, 
the historian of British India, and the author of the “Analysis of the 
Human Mind.” But little more than this was known, at least in 
this country. All agreed that Mill’s intellectual training had been 
exceedingly thorough; but what the master’s methods and tools were, 
had not been told. Indeed, some could hardly think of the author of 
the “Logic” and the “ Examination” of Hamilton’s Philosophy as 
having had a history or training at all. Until he emerged from his 
retirement toward the close of his life, he was little more than a 
name: vox, et preterea nihil. The correspondent quoted above, 
thus describes his own early conceptions of the great philosopher: 
“We did not suppose he had any actual flesh-and-blood exist- 
ence. He was a mere impersonation of logic and political economy, 
who was supposed to be incessantly secreting syllogisms in some 
philosophical laboratory.” The “Memorial” volume added to our 
knowledge of Mr. Mill’s later life, but threw no new light on his early 
training. Mr. Bourne, author of the principal sketch, told over again 
what we knew before. He said, “ James Mill was living in a house 
at Pentonville when his son was born; and, partly because of the 
peculiar abilities that the boy displayed from the first, partly because 
he could not afford to procure for him elsewhere such teaching as 
he was himself able to give him, he took his education entirely into 
his own hands.” * And here the matter rested, leaving us in as much 
darkness as ever. 

Accordingly, when it was announced that Mr. Mill had left, ready 
for the press, an “Autobiography,” men of culture looked to its appear- 
ance with interest, expecting that it would contain not only a general 
history of his mind, but that it would reveal to the world the secret 
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of his early education. Late the last Autumn this work appeared, and 
it proved to be a singularly full and fascinating transcript of Mill's 
mental history. Much more than this it could hardly be, so uneventful 
was its author’s life. In the first paragraph, Mr. Mill gives his reasons 
for writing the “Autobiography ;” the principal one of which was 
“the thought that, in an age in which education and its improvement 
are the subject of more, if not of profounder, study than at any former 
period of English history, it may be useful that there should be some 
record of an education which was unusual and remarkable, and which, 
whatever else it may have done, has proved how much more than is 
commonly supposed, may be taught, and well taught, in those early 
years which, in the common modes of what is called instruction, are 
little better than wasted.” Certainly, John Mill’s education, as de- 
scribed in his “Autobiography,” was both “ unusual and remarkable.” 
Whether or not it is so significant as he thought, we shall be in a 
better position to determine by and by. It is proposed, in this paper, 
to give some account of this education, especially to show how “ the 
much more” was taught, and then to offer some general thoughts 
upon the body of doctrine which: Mr. Mill left behind him. 

James Mill was a man of unusual force of mind and character. 
He studied in the University of Glasgow for the Scottish Church, 
was licensed to preach, but never followed the calling for which he 
had prepared himself, having become so skeptical that he was satisfied 
“he could not believe the doctrines of that or of any other Church.” 
After acting as a tutor in one of the noble families of Scotland, he 
found his way to London, where he devoted his leisure to philosophy 
and literature. London was his home when he took in hand the 
education of John Stuart, his eldest son. How early this was com- 
menced, we are not told; but Mr. Mill says he never could re- 
member, in later years, when he began to study Greek, though he 
was told it was when he was three years old. His earliest recollec- 
tion on this point was of committing to memory lists of common 
Greek words, with their signification in English written out on 
cards by his father. “Of Grammar,” he says, “until some years later, 
I learned no more than the inflections of the nouns and verbs; but, 
after a course of vocables, proceeded at once to translation; and I 
faintly remember going through Esop's Fables, the first Greek book 
which I read.” Before he was eight years old he had read, in addition 
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to the Fables, the “Anabasis,” the whole of Herodotus, of Xenophon’s 
“ Cyropeedia,” and “Memorabilia” of Socrates, some of the Lives of the 
philosophers by Diogenes Laertius, part of Lucian, and two of the 
orations of Isocrates. In his eighth year he also read six of the 
“ Dialogues of Plato,” though one of these, the “Theoctelus,” he says, it 
was totally impossible that he should understand. How painstaking 
the elder Mill was, is very well told in one sentence from the “Auto- 
biography.” “What he was himself willing to undergo for the sake 
of my instruction, may be judged from the fact that I went through 
the whole process of performing my Greek lessons in the same room 
and at the same table at which he was writing; and as in those days 
Greek and English lexicons were not, and I could make no more 
use of a Greek and Latin lexicon than could be made without hav- 
ing yet begun to learn Latin, I was forced to have recourse to him 
for the meaning of every word which I did not know.” In these early 
years, young Mill learned nothing besides Greek as a lesson, except 
Arithmetic, also taught him by his father. But he completed what 
was, for one of his age, a very remarkable course of reading in English 
Literature, chiefly history. It may not be amiss to remark,-by way of 
contrast, that even bright youths, at this early age, are rarely lifted 
by the common processes of education to a higher level of intellectual 
life than that determined by Youth's Companions and Chatterboxes ! 

In his eighth year, Mill commenced to learn Latin, in conjunction 
with a younger sister, to whom, under his father’s superintendence, 
he acted as a teacher. In his maturity he bore a decided testimony 
against one child’s being set to teach another, both because the teach- 
ing is inefficient, and because “the relation between teacher and 
taught is not a good moral discipline to either.” His own Latin 
studies went far beyond the lessons taught his sister. From his 
eighth to his twelfth year, he read the “ Bucolics” of Virgil, six books 
of the “AE£neid,” all of Horace except the “ Epodes,” the “Fables” of 
Phzedrus, five books of Livy, Sallust, many of the “Metamorphoses” 
of Ovid, part of Terence, two or three books of Lucretius, several of 
Cicero’s orations, his writings on “Oratory,” and his “Letters to 
Atticus.” During the same years he read, in Greek, the “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey” through, one or two plays of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes, all of Thucydides, the “ Hellenics ” of Xenophon, a great 
part of Demosthenes, A¢schines, and Lysias, Theocritus, Anacreon, 
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part of the “Anthology,” a little of Dionysius, and Aristotle’s “ Rhet- 
oric ;’ which latter, he says, “as the first expressly scientific treatise on 
any moral or psychological subject which I had read, and containing 
many of the best observations of the ancients on human nature and 
life, my father made me study with peculiar care, and throw the mat- 
ter of it into synoptic tables.” During these years he learned Ele- 
mentary Geometry and Algebra thoroughly, the differential calculus 
and other portions of the higher mathematics quite imperfectly, ow- 
ing to his father’s inability to furnish the requisite instruction. He 
also kept up his English readings, sweeping a large circle of history 
and poetry. Besides, he paid some attention to: books of experi- 
mental science, though more as amusement than as a serious study. 

At the age of twelve, Mr. Mill entered a second and more ad- 
vanced stage in his course of instruction; one in which “the main 
object was no longer the aids and appliances of thought, but the 
thoughts themselves.” This commenced with Logic, Aristotle’s 
“ Organon” being the text-book. His father also required him to read 
the whole or parts of several Latin treatises on the Scholastic Logic. 
He then went through the great work of Hobbes, “Computatia 
Sive Logica.” In concluding the account of -his early studies in 


Logic, the great logician puts on record. this emphatic testimony 
to the value of that science as a discipline of the mind: 


‘‘ My own consciousness and experience ultimately led me to appreciate quite 
as highly as he did an early practical familiarity with the School Logic. I know 
of nothing in my education to which I think myself more indebted for whatever 
capacity of thinking I have attained. The first intellectual operation in which I 
arrived at any proficiency, was dissecting a bad argument, and finding in what 
part the fallacy lay ; and though whatever capacity of this sort I attained was due 
to the fact that it was an intellectual exercise in which I was most perseveringly 
drilled by my father, yet it is also true that the School Logic, and the mental 
habits acquired in studying it, were among the principal instruments in this drill- 
ing. I am persuaded that nothing in modern education tends so much, when 
properly used, to form exact thinkers, who attach a precise meaning to words and 
propositions, and are not imposed on by vague, loose, or ambiguous terms. The 
boasted influence of mathematical studies is nothing to it ; for in mathematical pro- 
cesses, none of the real difficulties of correct ratiocination occur. It isalso a study 
peculiarly adapted to an early stage in the education of philosophical students, 
since it does not presuppose the slow process of acquiring, by experience and re- 
flection, valuable thoughts of their own. They may become capable of disentan- 
gling the intricacies of confused and self-contradictory thought, before their own 
thinking faculties are much advanced; a power which, for want of some such dis- 
cipline, many otherwise able men altogether lack, and, when they have to answer 
opponents, only endeavor, by such arguments as they can command, to support 
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the opposite conclusion, scarcely even attempting to confute the reasonings of 
their antagonists ; and therefore, at the utmost, leaving the question, as far as it 
depends on argument, a balanced one.” * 

All this time the study of the great classical writers was zeal- 
ously pursued, not for the “construction” of the language, but for 
the writers’ thoughts. He could now read them, as far as the lan- 
guage was concerned, with perfect ease. In his maturity, Mr. Mill 
was as remarkable for his mastery of analysis as for any other 
quality of his mind. In his essay on Bentham, he describes this 


method, as exemplified in that thinker, in these words: “He begins 


by placing before himself the whole of the field of inquiry to which 
the particular questions belong, and divides down till he arrives at 
the thing he is in search of; and then, by successively rejecting all 
which is zo¢ the thing, he gradually works out a definition of what 
it is.’ Young Mill was early introduced to this method in the “ Dia- 
logues” of Plato. He says there is no author to whom he was more 
indebted for his mental culture. “The Socratic method, of which 
the Platonic ‘ Dialogues’ are the chief example, is unsurpassed as a 
discipline for correcting the errors and clearing up the confusion 
incident to the ztellectus sibi permissus, the understanding which 
has made up all its bundles of associations under the guidance of 
popular phraseology.” He declares farther: “I have felt ever since 
that the title Platonist belongs by far better right to those who have 
been nourished in, and have endeavored to practice, Plato’s mode of 
investigation, than to those who are distinguished only by the adop- 
tion of certain dogmatical conclusions, drawn mostly from the least 
intelligible of his works, and which the character of his mind and 
writings makes it uncertain whether he himself regarded as any thing 
more than poetic fancies, or philosophic conjectures.” 

In 1819, Mill began a course of lessons in Political Economy. 
At first, his father instructed him by conversational lectures deliv- 
ered during their long walks; afterward he read the masters of the 
science, paying especial attention to Ricardo. “I do not believe,” he 
says, “that any scientific training ever was more thorough, or better 
fitted for training the faculties, than the mode in which Logic and 
Political Economy were taught me by my father.” 

Here closed what Mill calls his lessons. He now spent a year 


* “ Autobiography,” pp. 19, 20. 
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on the Continent; and though, on his return, he prosecuted his stud- 
ies under his father’s general direction, his father was no longer his 
schoolmaster. Let us take advantage of this change, as he does 
himself, to offer some remarks on the story. 

1. The reader of the “Autobiography” is impressed “by the 
great effort to give,” to quote the author's own words, “during the 
years of childhood, an amount of knowledge in what are considered 
the higher branches of education, which is seldom acquired (if ac- 
quired at all) until the age of manhood.” We have noticed a dispo- 
sition to question whether Mill really read during his early years the 
writers whom he names. With us, his own testimony is final. He 
must have £xown whether he read them or not, and we can not think 
of questioning his veracity. Had this history concluded with 1820, 
remarkable as it is, men would have said, “precocity,” “hot-house 
forcing,” and would have paid no further attention. But when we see 
this boy becoming the most frequent contributor to the old Westminster 
Review before he reaches his majority ; when we see him chosen by 
Jeremy Bentham, at the same early age, to edit and annotate one of 
that philosopher’s great works; when we find him, in his manhood, 
contributing to mental and social science some of the profoundest 
discussions produced in the recent history of speculation,—we are pre- 
cluded from putting in that plea. James Mill’s discipline dd train a 
great mind. 

2. We must note the constant care taken to go to the bottom of 
things. Mr. Mill declares his was not an education of cram; says 
his father never permitted any thing which he learned to degen- 
erate into a mere exercise of memory. As he read the Greek orators, 
he wrote out full analyses of their orations. When on their walks, 
the boy gave his father the best account he could of what he had 
read the day before, using for that purpose notes which he had written 
on slips of paper; the father adding ideas and explanations of his 
own respecting civilization, government, morality, and mental cultiva- 
tion, which the boy was required to restate in his own words. The 
senior Mill compelled his son to grapple with things, and not to be 
satisfied with names. Says the latter: “Striving, evenin an exag- 
‘ gerated degree, to call forth the activity of my faculties, by making me 
find out every thing for myself, he gave his explanations not before, 
but after, I had felt the full force of the difficulties’” On one occasion, 
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the son intimated that what was true in theory might require correc- 
tion in practice ; the father repelled the common solecism with indig- 
nation, and pointed out how it springs from a wrong conception of 
a theory. On another occasion the father demanded to know what 
an idea is, and not obtaining a satisfactory answer, he expressed 
displeasure at John Stuart’s inability to define the word. 

3. Self-conceit was constantly repressed. Young Mill’s associ- 
ates were his father and his father’s friends. “He kept me,” says 
the son, “with extreme vigilance, out of the way of hearing myself 
praised, or of being led to make self-flattering comparisons between 
myself and others.” “From his own intercourse with me,” he con- 
tinues, “I could derive none but a very humble opinion of myself; 
and the standard of comparison he always held up to me was not 
what other people did, but what a man could and ought to do.” James 
Mill must have been gratified with the success of his effort to pre- 
serve his son from the noxious influence of flattery and self-conceit. 
John Stuart says he was not aware until his fourteenth year that his 
attainments were unusual for a boy of his age. At that time; when 
on the eve of leaving home, his father made the revelation to him; but 
this was done to forefend the son against the influences of flattery, 
now that he was about to pass for a time into new associations. 

4. James Mill always demanded more of John Stuart than the 
latter was able to perform. His demands were both excessive and 
rigorous. “I was constantly incurring his displeasure,” says the 
son, “by my inability to solve problems for which he did not see 
that I had not the necessary knowledge.” This severity, bating the 
bad temper by which it was attended, the younger Mill is disposed 
to justify. He very truly says, “A pupil from whom nothing is ever 
demanded which he can not do, never does all he can.” He touches 
the question again, as follows: 

“I do not believe that boys can be induced to apply themselves with vigor, and 
what is so much more difficult, perseverance, to dry and irksome studies, by the 
sole force of persuasion and soft words. Much must be done, and much must be 
learned, by children, for which rigid discipline and known liability to punish- 
ment are indispensable as means. It is, no doubt, a very laudable effort in mod- 
ern teaching to render as much as possible of what the young are required to 
learn, easy and interesting to them. But when this principle is pushed to the 
length of not requiring them to learn any thing du¢ what has been made easy and 


interesting, one of the chief objects of education is sacrificed. I rejoice in the 
decline of the old, brutal, and tyrannical system of teaching, which, however, did 
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succeed in enforcing habits of application; but the new, as it seems to me, is 
training up a race of men who will be incapable of doing any thing which is dis- 
agreeable to them.” * 


These words are well worthy of being pondered without regard 
to their author; coming from John Stuart Mill, they are doubly 
worthy of attention. We believe they contain a lesson that the 
present generation needs to heed. It is very generally thought cruel 
to ask boys and girls to do, at least to insist on their doing, any 
thing that is disagreeable. Lessons must be simplified, the pupil be 
relieved of drudgery, education must be made easy; and with what 
results to intellectual and moral character, the wise will be sure to 
see, and soon enough. The prevailing ideas of human training, unless 
counteracted, will inevitably lead to the formation of a molluscous 
type of character. Every real educator will thank Mr. Mill for his 
note of warning. 

5. Before passing to the next period in this remarkable history, 
two questions remain to be suggested. Could James Mill’s system 
of education be generally introduced? and, if so, would its introduc- 
tion be desirable? Deferring the second for the present, the first 
demands brief consideration. 

Most persons will say, “The attempt to introduce this system 
would end in failure; we have few James Mills to work it, and still 
fewer John Mills to subject to it.” Both these propositions are true; 
though Mr. Mill insists that what he did, others could do. “If I had 
been by nature extremely quick of apprehension,” he says, “or had 
possessed a very accurate or retentive memory, or were of remarka- 
bly active or energetic character, the trial would not be conclusive; 
but in all the natural gifts I am rather below than above par. What 
I could do, could assuredly be done by any boy or girl of average 
capacity and healthy physical constitution; and if I have accom- 
plished any thing, I owe it, among other fortunate circumstances, to 
the fact that, through the early training bestowed upon me by my 
father, I started, I may fairly say, with an advantage of a quarter of 
a century over my contemporaries.” + All we know of Mr. Mill pre- 
cludes our calling this affectation. We are therefore driven to the 
conclusion that he either greatly underrated his own powers, or that 
he greatly overrated the powers of the average pupil. The first was, 
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no doubt, his mistake. It is folly to suppose that a common youth 
can be put through such a training as this, even if James Mill stood 
ceaselessly behind him. Perhaps the strongest proof of the great- 
ness of Mr. Mill’s powers is the fact that he did not utterly break 
down under the burdens imposed upon him. We share with the 
London correspondent his surprise “that a child who learned Greek 
in his fourth year, read Plato in his eighth, and mastered Political 
Economy in his twelfth, could escape idiocy before twenty.” We 
also share with him the opinion that “ Mill’s brain must have been 
an instrument of marvelous strength and delicacy combined, as well- 
knit and compact as it was finely strung.”* There can be no doubt,. 
therefore, that Mr. Mill, so little did he know of the comparative 
mental .power of children, labored under a great mistake as to the 
value of his early training considered as an example. It is not by 
any means certain that he derived all the advantage from it him- 
self that he supposed. It is probably true, as he says, that he 
started with an advantage of a quarter of a century over his con- 
temporaries ; but it is far from certain that he retained this advan- 
tage over the ablest of them through life. However this may be, 
he was greatly mistaken in the other point. What he did can not 
“assuredly be done by any boy or girl of average capacity and 
healthy physical constitution,” nor by one in a million. But, at the 
same time, something very important may be learned, in our opin- 
ion, from this record of an “unusual and remarkable” education. 
A solitary household training has many disadvantages, to some of 
which Mr. Mill seems to have been sufficiently awake when he 
wrote his “Autobiography ;” but has it not also, when wisely con- 
ducted, some unquestionable advantages?) Under the prevailing 
system of education, what are fathers and mothers of superior abili- 
ties and culture doing for the intellectual training of their children ? 
In an intellectual point of view, wherein are the children of such 
parents better off than others? The fact is, most children are edu- 
cated, so far as they are educated at all, in platoons and squadrons, . 
often under the direction of martinets. They do not, for the most 
part, form habits of severe, continuous mental application ; and they 
receive but small benefit from association with superior minds. 
It is true that the duties of modern life are very exacting ; true that 
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our existing educational system has been produced by. the division 
of labor; but it is certainly worth while to review the ground with 
an eye to possible improvement. This history of Mr. Mill’s mind 
ought to reawaken an interest in the subject. 

In 1820, a considerable change came over young Mill’s life. He 
passed out from the narrow circle in which he had hitherto moved, 
into a larger one; out from the close and ceaseless censorship of his 
father, into a larger liberty. He spent one year in France, where he 
acquired the language of the country, attended lectures on some of 
the sciences, and took private instruction in the higher mathematics. 
On his. return to England, he resumed his studies, and carried them 
on with a larger freedom than before. He calls the new period the 
last stage of his education and the first of his self-education. His 
father put into his hands the logical and metaphysical writings of 
Condillac. He read Roman law with that able jurist, Mr. John 
Austin. Now he was introduced for the first time to the principal, 
speculations of Mr. Jeremy Bentham, as grouped in the “Traite de 
Legislation” of M. Dumont. Mr. Mill says the reading of this 
book was an epoch in his life—one of the turning-points in his mental 
history. When he laid down the last volume, he had become a differ- 
ent being. Bentham’s principle of Utility fell exactly into its place 
as the key-stone which held together the detached and fragmentary 
parts of his knowledge and beliefs. It gave “unity to his concep- 
tion of things.” He now had “opinions, a creed, a doctrine, a phi- 
losophy—in one of the best senses of the word, a religion.” Strange 
phenomenon, to find a youth of sixteen wanting a “key-stone,” and 
feeling a want of “unity” in his “conception of things.” Next he 
read Locke’s “Essay,” followed by Helvetius, Hartley, Berkeley, 
Hume, Reid, Stewart, and Brown. 

In the Winter of 1822-3, young Mill “ formed the plan of a little 
Society, to be composed of young men agreeing in fundamental 
principles ; acknowedging utility as their standard in ethics and pol- 
itics, and a certain number of the general corollaries drawn from it 
in the philosophy he had accepted, and meeting once ‘a fortnight to 
read essays and discuss questions conformably to the premises thus 
agreed on.” This Society was called the Utilitarian Society, and it 
marks a step in the growth of the mind of its founder. Two or 
three years later he studied German, beginning it on the Hamil- 
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tonian method, for which he and several of his companions formed a 
class. Turning its attention to other matters, this class became one 
of Mill’s educators. How this came about can not be better told 
than in his own words: 


“For several years from this period, our social studies assumed a shape which 
contributed very much to my mental progress. The idea occurred to us of carry- 
ing on, by reading and conversation, a joint study of several of the branches of the 
science which we wished to be masters of. We assembled to the number of a 
dozen or more. Mr: Grote lent a room of his house in Threadneedle Street for 
the purpose; and his partner, Prescott, one of the three original members of the 
Utilitarian Societyy made one among us. We met two mornings in every week, 
from half-past eight till ten, at which hour most of us were called off to our daily 
occupations. Our first subject was Political Economy. We chose some system- 
atic treatise as our text-book, my father’s elements being our first choice. One 
of us read aloud a chapter, or some smaller portion of the book. The discussion 
was then opened, and any one who had an objection, or other remark to make, 
made it. Our rule was to discuss thoroughly every point raised, whether great or 
small, prolonging the discussion until all who took part were satisfied with the 
conclusion they had individually arrived at; and to follow up every topic of collat- 
eral speculation which the chapter or the conversation suggested, never leaving it 
until we had untied every knot which we found. We repeatedly kept up the dis- 
cussion of some one point for several weeks, thinking intently on it during the 
intervals of our meetings, and contriving solutions of the new difficulties which 
had risen up in the last morning’s discussion.” * 


In the same way, these young men went through Ricardo’s 
“Principles” and Bailey’s “Dissertations.” Then they took up 
Logic—reading and discussing, in the most searching manner, Al- 
drich, a Manual of the School Logic, Whately, and Hobbes. Next 
came Analytical Psychology; Hartley’s “ Observations on Man” and 
James Mill’s “Analysis of the Mind” serving as text-books. And 
here the company disbanded. 

These discussions were fruitful in several ways. In the first 
place, they developed mental power. Mr. Mill says he always dated 
from them his own “real inauguration as an original and independent 
thinker.” He continues: “It was also through them that I acquired, 
or very much strengthened, a mental habit to which I attribute all 
that I have ever done, or ever shall do, in speculation,—that of never 
accepting half solutions of difficulties as complete’; never abandoning 
a puzzle, but again and again returning to it till it was cleared up; 
never allowing obscure corners of a subject to remain unexplored 
because they did not appear important; never thinking that I 


* “ Autobiography,” pp. 119, 120. 
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perfectly understood any part of a subject until I understood the 
whole.” In the second place, these conversations were fertile in orig- 
inal thoughts, and they left their marks in permanent literature. 
Especially was this true in the fields of Political Economy and Logic. 
Here it was that Mill conceived the idea of writing a work on the 
latter science, and here, too, originated much of the substance of 
the work which he afterward executed. 

Our dialectician received valuable teaching in another school. 
There was in London a Society known as the Co-operative Society, 
composed of the disciples of Owen, the Communist. Hearing of 
this Society, Mill and his set, all of them political economists and the 
sworn enemies of Communism, started the notion of having a pitched 
battle with the Owénites. The latter acepted the overture, and the 
result was a thorough overhauling of the merits of Owen’s system. 
Soon after, in harmony with a suggestion made by M’Cullough, the 
economist, a Society was formed in London similar to the famous 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh, of an earlier day. In this Soci- 
ety, Mill met in friendly encounter a number of young men who 
became famous in public or literary life; Macaulay, Thirlwall, Wil- 
berforce, and the Bulawers, among others. This Society continued in 
working order for several years. It furnished a theater in which 
met a great variety of mind, training, knowledge, and opinion. The 
discussions covered a wide field of thought. Mill's estimate of the 
value he received from these discussions, in which he was a very 
active and, no doubt, formidable participant, can be best given in 
his own words: “Our debates were very different from those of 
common debating societies; for they habitually consisted of the 
strongest arguments and most philosophic principles which either 
side was able to produce, thrown often into close and serrvé confuta- 
tions of one another. The practice was, necessarily, very useful to 
us, and eminently so to me. I never, indeed, acquired real fluency, 
and had always a bad and ungraceful delivery; but I could make 
myself listened to, and as I always wrote my speeches when, from 
the feelings involved or the nature of the ideas to be developed, 
expression seemed important, I greatly increased my power of effect- 
ive writing ; acquiring not only an ear for smoothness and rhythm, 
but a practical sense for ¢e//ing sentences, and an immediate crite- 
rion of their telling property, by their effect on a mixed audience.” 
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Before he reached his majority, Mill had taken lessons of another 
master. He was early trained in the expression of thought. His 
father required him to state, in his own language, what he had 
learned, and to write full analyses of what he had read. His train- 
ing with the use of the pen was not the least remarkable feature of 
his education. At an early age he took up the notion of writing 
what he called “histories ;” later he wrote argumentative and orator- 
ical compositions. In May, 1823, his father procured for him a situ- 
ation in the examiner’s office of the East India Company’s service. 
Here he remained for thirty-five years, passing, by a regular series of 
promotions, from the position of clerk to the position of examiner. 
During the larger part of this time his business was to prepare the 
drafts of dispatches intended for the officers of the Company in the 
East. At first view, such employment would seem very uncongenial 
to one following the higher walks of literature and speculation. And 
yet how many men whose names find honorable mention in the 
annals of later English literature have provided the basis of physical 
life in the old India House! Mr. Mill seems to have found his occu- 
pation very congenial. “I do not know any one of the occupations 
by which a subsistence can be gained,” he says, “more suitable than 
such as this to any one who, not being in independent circumstances, 
desires to devote a part of the twenty-four hours to private intellect- 
ual pursuits.” He says he always found his official duties an actual 
rest from the intellectual pursuits carried on simultaneously. What 
he would have said had his business in the India House, like Charles 
Lamb’s, been writing ledgers as an accountant, instead of writing dis- 
patches as a secretary, we have no means of knowing. But there can 
be no doubt that his India House training was of great value to him. 
It greatly enlarged his knowledge of social and political subjects, and 
in a more direct and human way than by the study of books. He was 
led to study mind in the concrete. His dispatches had to pass the 
scrutiny of the directors; then they were to be read and acted on by 
men living on the other side of the world,—both of which facts led him 
to choose not only the strongest arguments, but the strongest ways of 
putting them. His own account of this discipline is worth quoting : 


“ As a speculative writer, I should have had no one to consult but myself, and 
should have encountered in my speculations none of the obstacles which would 
have started up whenever they came to be applied to practice. But as a secretary 
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conducting political correspondence, I could not issue an order or express an 
opinion, without satisfying various persons, very unlike myself, that the thing was 
fit to be done. I was thus in a good position for finding out by practice the mode 
of putting a thought which gives it easiest admittance into minds not prepared 
for it by habit ; while I became practically conversant with the difficulties of mov- 
ing bodies of men, the necessities of compromise, the art of sacrificing the non- 
essential to preserve the essential. I learned how to obtain the best I could, 
because I could not obtain every thing; instead of being indignant or dispirited 
because I could not have entirely my own way, to be pleased and encouraged 
when I could have the smallest part of it; and, when even that could not be, to 
bear with complete equanimity the being overruled altogether. I have found, 
through life, these acquisitions to be of the greatest possible importance for per- 
sonal happiness, and they are also a very necessary condition for enabling any 
one, either as theorist or practical man, to effect the greatest amount of good 
compatible with his opportunities.” * 

No one can doubt that Mr. Mill's speculations on Mind, Govern- 
ment, and Society, were considerably influenced by his India House 
experience ; nor that his style of writing, so admirably adapted by 
strength, clearness, and harmony, to philosophical disquisition, was 
to a large extent there formed. 

Here, better than elsewhere, we can throw in a remark upon the 
amazing productiveness of Mill’s mind. This is not to be measured 
by the number, size, and quality of his published works. An im- 
mense mass of matter contributed to various publications has never 
been put in a permanent form. What is more, for twenty-three 
years he wrote almost every “political” dispatch of any importance 
sent from the India House to the pro-consuls of the Company in 
Asia. “Of the quality of these documents, it is sufficient to say,” 
remarks Mr. Thornton, in his sketch, “that they were John Mill's ; 
but in respect to their quantity, it may be worth mentioning that a 
descriptive catalogue of them completely fills a small quarto volume 
of between three hundred and four hundred pages in their author’s 
handwriting, which now lies before me; also that the share of the 
Court of Directors, in the correspondence between themselves and 
the Indian Governments, used to average annually about ten huge 
vellum-bound volumes, foolscap size, and five or six inches thick ; 
and that of these volumes, two a year, for more than twenty years 
running, were exclusively of Mill’s composition: this, too, at times 
when he was engaged upon such voluntary work, in addition, as his 
“Logic” and “ Political Economy.” ¢ 


* “ Autobiography,” pp. 87, 88. *“ A Memorial,” pp. 31, 32. 
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Education may be considered under two aspects ; it consists of two 
elements,—the training of the faculties, and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and truth. Thus far, we have been contemplating Mr. Mill 
under the first aspect; nor are we yet ready to pass to the second. 
Some attention must be paid to the broader features of his training, 
and their signification considered in relation to the great educational 


question of our times. 
When the mind of Europe reawakened after the sleep of the 


Dark Ages, there was but one set of educational instruments in ex- 
istence. The-modern languages and sciences had not been created ; 
consequently, the languages and sciences of classical antiquity were 
the only sharpeners of mind. Accordingly, when the old educational 
foundations were laid down, there was only one possible curriculum 
of liberal study,—the ancient literatures. Partly by force of reason, 
partly by force of tradition, this curriculum, for the most part, has 
held its ground to the present day. At the same time, the old stud- 
ies have long since ceased to be the only nstruments of intellectual 
education. We now have the modern languages, the mathematical 
sciences, and the sciences of society and nature. Naturally, there- 
fore, in this innovating age when every prescriptive right or claim is 
challenged, the question has arisen, Would it not be better to abandon 
the old course of university study, and construct another out of the 
new materials? This is ¢#e educational question of to-day. In fact, 
the Battle of the Studies has become as heated as the “Battle of the 
Books” in the time of Temple, Swift, and Fontanelle, and much more 
widely extended. It is commonly presented in the form of an alter- 
native: Shall we have a classical or a scientific training? or, stating 
it after the manner of Mr. Mill: Shall it be literary or scientific? 
That. is, which education will best supply men with “the necessary 
mental implements for the work they have to perform through life ?” 

Those who decry the old education and eulogize the new say: 
Books, especially old books, are no proper instruments of education ; 
they contain only “ancient” or “antiquated” learning. Real mental 
training must come from intercourse with the “ fresh facts of nature.” 
Let all take notice, then, that Mill derived his education from books ; 
that it was literary; that it consisted in what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
calls, “knowing the best that has been thought and said in the 
world.” Mill was no intellectual bigot. He found profit and pleasure 
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in the cultivation of universal knowledge, so far as circumstances 
rendered possible ; he ardently sympathized with every effort to en- 
large the bounds of human thought. In his “Autobiography,” he 
says that he paid considerable attention to Mathematics and some 
of the natural sciences. His writings fully attest his familiarity with 
them, and the “ Memorial” acquaints us with the fact that he was 
an amateur botanist; but his training came, nevertheless, from his 
studies of Language, Psychology, Logic, Jurisprudence, and His- 
tory—all studies that must be grouped under the head of literary 
education. 

What is more, Mr. Mill was firmly of the opinion that literature 
furnishes the best discipline of the mind. He does not discuss the 
subject in the “Autobiography ;” but in his Inaugural Address, deliv- 
ered on his installation as Rector of St. Andrews, he gave his general 
ideas of university education. It is true that, after grouping university 
studies under the two heads, Literature and Science, he asks, “Why 
not both ?” following up the question with an argument to show that 
“both” are possible. He says “the dispute seems to him very © 
like a dispute whether painters should cultivate drawing or coloring ; 
or, to use a more homely illustration, whether a tailor should make 
coats or trowsers.” No doubt “both” may be included in the curric- 
ulum ; but not if they are taught on the extensive scale recommended 
by Mr. Mill. He strongly denounced the “shameful inefficiency,” 
“wretched methods,” and “laborious idleness” of current classical 
teaching, and held that, if there was a reform in these particulars, his 
grand scheme of studies could be realized. We firmly believe that 
a really rational system of instruction, if superintended by good 
teachers, can do vastly more in the way of conveying knowledge and 
disciplining the faculties than is now done in our schools; but the 
St. Andrew’s curriculum is impracticable. Mr. Mill here falls into 
his old mistake of greatly overrating the powers of the common mind. 
Such a literary education as he outlines can not be imparted to the 
average student, except to the exclusion of scientific instruction ; nor 
such a scientific education, but to the exclusion of the languages. 
Precisely how these studies should be adjusted, it does not come 
within the range of this paper to inquire. But, exaggerated as his 
views may have been, Mr. Mill’s vindication of literary education, 


both by precept and example, seems to us complete. 
VoL. VI.—11 
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While he said, “Why not both?” it is evident that Mill thought 
the first place belonged to the literary studies. Besides, when he 
passed on to enumerate the sciences that should be included in the 
curriculum, he said little of the sciences of nature, and confined him- 
self almost wholly to the sciences that have their center in man,— 
Physiology, Psychology, Logic, Political Economy, Politics, Ethics, 
and Jurisprudence. His reasoning on education all along rests on a 
proposition that he nowhere explicitly states,—the proposition that 
the most important and the most perplexing questions are what may 
be called Aman questions ; that is, questions of politics, of moral 
duty, of social and domestic life. He affirms, though he does not 
make the affirmation the turning-point of his argument, that “gov- 
ernment and civil society are the most complicated of all subjects 
accessible to the human mind.” Modern society has become com- 
plicated, until there is some danger of its falling to pieces from its 
own weight ; the civilized mind is staggering under its burdens; and 
the great problems that call for solution are of a political, industrial, 
juridical, and moral character. How shall we organize justice ? how 
combine and focalize moral forces? how secure the ascendency of 
intelligence and the moral sense in the world’s affairs ?—all human 
questions—are the questions of to-day. What kind of training will 
best fit men for grappling with them successfully? The sciences of 
nature cover a vast field of human knowledge; they answer a multi- 
tude of important questions ; they rightly hold a large place in the 
thought and life of the civilized world. They tell us what we should 
eat and drink, how we should be clothed and housed, how we should 
be nursed and doctored, and many important things besides; but 
upon questions of politics, morals, and religion, they throw only a 
side light. We certainly think that, for grappling with these ques- 
tions, the literatures of the world—the best things that men have 
thought and said, the records of human thought and action—are a 
better preparation than the vaunted sciences of nature. We certainly 
hold, as we suppose Mr. Mill did, that Thucydides and Tacitus can 
help us much more in the higher spheres. of human thought and 
action than Tyndall, Huxley, and Carpenter. 

In a late number of the Popular Science Monthly,* we find an 
editorial article, entitled, “Mill, Education, and Science.” As was to 


* January, 1874. 
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be expected, the editor speaks disparagingly of Mr. Mill’s training 
and views of education. He says Mill’s learning was “ancient,” 
“antiquated,” and of little value as measured by “modern thought.” 
As a student of mind, he contrasts Mill unfavorably with Herbert 
Spencer; affirming that, while the former approached the mind 
from “the ancient point of view,” the latter “broke freshly into the 
study of nature,” and produced the ablest work on Psychology of 
recent times. We have no space to discuss the relative merits of 
these two distinguished philosophers, to determine from the stand- 
point of the future historian, so far as that is capable of realization, 
their relative places in the history of speculation; but we would ask 
the editor whether an education that gave to philosophy the mind of 
John Stuart Mill ought to be despised. We would ask, too, whether 
there is nothing in ancient thought that is ‘worth knowing, and 
whether there is no lesson for man in the history of man. Besides, 
are not human thoughts and actions “facts”—facts of nature, if you 
will—facts so important that no cultivated person can afford to ignore 
them? Mill's own training was defective enough, his ideas of educa- 
tion sufficiently erroneous; but he was right in claiming for the 
record of thought a high place in any scheme of education intended 
to develop thought. 

But it is time to pay some attention to the second element in 
Mill’s education,—the stock of ideas and beliefs, the body of positive 
doctrine, that he was provided with by his father. — 

Here it must be remarked, first, that James Mill furnished his 
son with such’a body of doctrine. The theory that children’s faculties 
should simply be sharpened—that they should only be trained to in- 
vestigate truth, and then be left to find out truth for themselves—found 
no favor with that philosopher. He sought to train his son to dis- 
cover truth, and to impress him with a proper veneration for it; but 
he also undertook to teach him what truth is, and to furnish him 
with a full set of mental furniture. Although he early abandoned 
his Scotch Presbyterianism, in a certain large sense his tone of 
thought and type of character continued Calvinistic. He sought 
to forefend his son against the encroachments of “error.” As a re- 
sult, John Stuart passed into the period of his self-education with a 
stock of very strong and very definite opinions. He did not hold 
all of these unchanged through life. Some of them he abandoned, 
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some he expanded, some he supplemented. His logical training and 
his estimate of truth made it impossible for him to live passively 
all his life under a shelter of thought and opinion that had been 
chiefly reared by another. He would seek to ascertain whether he 
really saw the blue sky above, or only a mass of mist; whether or 
not his father’s doctrines really touched the horizon of human thought. 
No one can read the history of his mind, without seeing that he con- 
siderably enlarged the old foundations, that he poured a good deal of 
new wine into the old bottles. At the same time, the leading 
thoughts that his father had taught him marked, in the main, the 
boundaries of his intellectual life. He somewhat changed the direc- 
tion of the walls, taking in some ground here, and throwing out some 
there; but he never razed the foundations that his father had laid 
down ; or, in the lanfuage of the other similitude, he never poured 
enough new wine into the old bottles to burst them. This was nat- 
ural; it was hardly possible for any mind ever to lose so mighty an 
impulse. 

At the basis of Mill’s intellectual life lay some very definite and 
very clear metaphysical beliefs. James Mill died before the prevail- 
ing cry against metaphysics began; but if he had lived later, he would 
have regarded it as senseless noise. Nor did his son ever show it 
any favor. Both the father and the son held that metaphysical stud- 
ies were indispensable parts of an education. Not only so, they 
held that metaphysics stands in a most important relation to the 
business of life. To their minds, speculative errors are the most 
noxious and deadly of all errors, because they are the soil out of 
which practical errors spring. In a well-known passage of the “ Ex- 
amination,” happily chosen by Mr. G. H. Lewes as a motto for his 
“Foundations of a Creed,” the younger Mill says: “ England is often 
reproached, by Continental thinkers, with indifference to the higher 
philosophy. But England did not always deserve this reproach, and 
is already showing, by no doubtful symptoms, that she will’ not de- 
serve it much longer. Her thinkers are again beginning to see, 
what they had only temporarily forgotten, that a true psychology is 
the indispensable scientific basis of morals, of politics, of the science 
and art of education ; that the difficulties of metaphysics lie at the 
root of all science; that those difficulties can only be quieted by 
being resolved ; and that, until they are resolved—positively if possible, 
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but at any rate negatively—we are never assured that any human 
knowledge, even physical, stands on solid foundations.” * 

One reason why Mr. Mill’s views of education find so little favor 
with the “scientific” mind, is his powerful advocacy of philosophical 
studies. Another and greater reason is the method of study that 
he recommended and followed. He studied mind from what the 
editor of the Popular Science Monthly contemptuously calls “the 
ancient point of view”—the stand-point of the mind itself; the one 
occupied by Plato and all great metaphysicians of old. He was not 
unaware of the fact that there is an objective method—that the 
physiologist has a psychological message to deliver; but he held that 
mental science must be constructed chiefly out of the facts of the 
mind, and wot out of the facts of the physiological organism. To ad- 
just these two methods—the subjective and the objective—is, perhaps, 
a difficult problem; but we utter the conviction that they caz be 
adjusted, and that they mst be, before a complete psychology can be 
evolved. Nor do we hesitate to avow the opinion that the old method 
is the more important of the two, that more can be learned from the 
stand-point of Plato than’ from the stand-point of our physiological 
psychologists. 

But while Mr. Mill studied mind from an internal point of view, 
he differs widely in the general tenor of his speculations from the 
great majority of philosophers who have occupied it with him. The 
fact is, those who hold this ground are divided into two schools—the 
one a priori, the other a posteriori. In his review of Professor Bain’s 
Philosophical Works, Mr. Mill gives a lucid exposition of the differ- 
ence between these two schools. As they will help us in determin- 
ing his own position more definitely, we will quote a few sentences: 

“When we call the one philosophy @ frioré, the other a Posteriori, or of experi- 
ence, the terms must not be misunderstood. It is not meant that experience be- 
longs only to one, and is appealed to as evidence by one and not by the other. 
Both depend on experience for their materials. Both require as the basis of 
their systems that the actual facts of the human mind should be ascertained by ob- 
servation. It is true they differ to some extent in their notion of facts; the a 
priort philosophers cataloguing some things as facts which the others contend 
are inferences. The fundamental difference relates, however, not to the facts 
themselves, but to their origin. Speaking briefly and loosely, we may say that the 


one theory considers the more complex phenomena of the mind to be products of 
experience, the other believes them to be original. In more precise language, 


* “ Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy,” Vol. I, page to. 
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the @ Zriori thinkers hold, that in every act of thought, down to the most element- 
ary, there is an ingredient which is not given Zo the mind, but contributed dy the 
mind, in virtue of its inherent powers.” * 


That is, while the one school believe in a factor “added” by the 
mind—variously called an “innate idea,” an “intuition,” and “a first 
principle of reason”—the other denies that there is any such factor, 
and holds that knowledge has but one root, and that root in ex- 
perience. James Mill belonged to the a@ fosteriori school. More 
precisely, he was a disciple of Hartley, whose “associational philos- 
ophy” he expanded in his “ Analysis,” and taught to his son John 
Stuart. This philosophy is the basis of the latter’s philosophical 
speculations. It is the metaphysical substratum of his “Logic.” 
It led him to deny that logic deals with the forms of thought, and 
to hold that it deals with thoughts themselves. It even carried him 
to the extreme of affirming that the axioms of “geometry are experi- 
mental truths, generalizations of experience,” and not self-evident 
propositions.t The question at issue between the two schools will 
not be canvassed here. It is enough to say that, in our view, the 
intuitional philosophy was pushed too far; that the sensational is a re- 
action from it; and that philosophers will settle down at last, if they 
settle down at all, on the opinion that the mind does “add” some- 
thing to knowledge, call that something what you will. While we 
hold that Mill's “ Logic” is one of the very ablest contributions made 
by any modern thinker to the science of reasoning, we agree with 
Dr. M’Cosh, that it would have been even more valuable had its 
author omitted the constant defenses of his empirical metaphysics. ¢ 

James Mill was a thorough-going political economist, and shared 
in the odium which the early professors of that science incurred. 
Political Economy has always been exceedingly distasteful to a cer- 
tain class of minds. Nor is this remarkable. Its postulate is, that 
men will buy where they can buy cheapest, and sell where they can 
sell dearest; that is, in the field of exchange they are guided by 
selfishness. Those who contemplate man and society from the sen- 
timental point of view spurn this doctrine, calling it hard-hearted 
and unworthy of an enlightened mind. Hence, Carlyle calls Polit- 
ical Economy “the dismal science ;’ Dickens, in his “Hard Times,” 


* “ Dissertations and Discussions,” Vol. IV, pp. 106, 107. + Book I, chapter v, § 
t “ Laws of Discoursive Thought,” Preface, page 5. 
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holds it up to mockery; and Ruskin, in “Unto This Last,” covers 
“the modern. sot-disant science” with all manner of insult. But we 
can not question that Political Economy rests on an indestructible 
basis. Its postulate is a broad generalization that admits of many 
exceptions; but, speaking of men in the aggregate, it is true that they 
buy and sell where they can do so to the best advantage. At the 
same time, the science covers only a part of the social field, and the 
philosopher must supplement its truths by truths drawn from other 
sciences, or he will fall into grievous mistakes. In the.“ Inaugural 
Address,” Mr. Mill effectually repels the sentimental objection: “For 
my part, the most unfeeling thing I know of is the law of gravita- 
tion ; it breaks the neck of the most amiable person without scruple, 
if he forgets for a single moment to give heed to it. The winds and 
waves, too, are very unfeeling. Would you advise those who go to 
sea, to deny the winds and waves? or to make use of them, and find 
a means of guarding against their dangers?” James Mill paid no at- 
tention to the wailings of the sentimentalists. Professing to be guided 
by his understanding, and not by his feelings, he accepted the new 
science in its most rigorous form, and took care to place its doctrines 
among the mental furniture of his son. He taught John Stuart to 
detect what was fallacious in Adam Smith’s superficial and popular 
exposition, by “the superior lights of Ricardo.” In fact the senior 
Mill was one of those persons who had an excessive faith in “rules” 
and “systems,” who think human life can be thrown into a set of 
equations, and that by rigorous analysis the value of the z’s and the 
y's can always be determined. A formula that he had adopted became 
to him a sort of fetich. Sometimes, however, his practice varied 
widely from his creed. The younger Mill says of his father (we 
wonder whether with a sense of humor), “ With no resource but the 
precarious one of writing in periodicals, he married and had a large 
family ; conduct than which, nothing can be more opposed, both as a 
matter of good sense and duty, to opinions which, at least at a later 
period of his life, he strenuously upheld.” In other words, James 
Mill thought men should marry and beget children according to a 
formula; not to do so, was wholly contrary to Malthus, and, there- 
fore, most unphilosophical. 

In his maturer years, Mr. Mill considerably expanded some of the 
old economical formulas. His great work, “Principles of Political 
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Economy,” is no doubt the most popular exposition of the science 
extant in the English language. Although he intended to keep 
‘ close to the strict logic of the science, he opened some new win- 
dows, through which streamed enough light to considerably relieve 
Political Economy of its former somberness. These windows are 
thickly set in the celebrated chapter, “The Future of the Industrial 
Classes.” Professor Cairnes, himself one of the ablest of living econ- 
omists, after remarking on the dreary outlook for the human race 
disclosed in the works of Ricardo, speaks of Mill’s new lights as 
“changing the entire aspect of human life regarded from the point 
of view of Political Economy ;” and he describes this chapter as 
“placing a gulf between Mill and all who preceded him, and open- 
ing up an entirely new vista to economic speculation.”* If Polit- 
ical Economy is less a “dismal” science than it was early in the 
century, we have to thank Mr. Mill for it principally. 

In politics, James Mill was a radical, and at a time when radical- 
ism was even more unpopular than Political Economy. The Calvin- 
istic mind is democratic per force of its own bent. The great doc- 
trines of faith and necessity tend to beget and foster individualism 
and self-assertion, which are the very soul of democracy.f His lib- 
eral political principles were firmly stamped on the character of his 
son. The latter continued a radical until the end of his life. In the 
field of politics, we think Mr. Mill rendered the world as large a 
service as in any other. We do not agree with him in advocating 
woman suffrage, nor do we accept all his views of speculative politics ; 
but we regard his efforts to liberalize political thought, to give it a 
more scientific form, and to uphold the cause of liberty throughout 
the world, as deserving of grateful recognition. | Under this head we 
can only remark further, that, while Mr. Mill held steadfastly to the 
spirit of his father’s instruction, he very considerably modified his 
father’s ‘theories of government. 

In morals, James Mill was a Benthamite. He held that right is 
right, and wrong wrong; the first because it is, the second because 
it is not, wsefu/. In other words, the “ greatest-happiness principle ” 
is the criterion of moral action. John Stuart was thoroughly 
trained in the same school. In his youth he advocated Bentham’s 


* “ Memorial,” pp. 68-70. 
t See some ingenious speculations in Buckle, Vol. I, pp. 611-14; New York, 1867. 
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doctrines in their narrowest form. Nor did he ever abandon them. 
But with the maturing of his mind and the enlargement of his expe- 
rience, he began to expand some of the Benthamite formulas. His 
various discussions of the theory of morals are the strongest state- 
ments of the Utilitarian philosophy extant ; they are also the least 
earthy forms of this earthy philosophy. 

When he had reached his twentieth year, there occurred in Mr. 
Mill's life what he calls a “crisis” in his mental history—a period of 
despondency, gloom, and discouragement. He describes his case by 
quoting, from Coleridge’s “ Dejection,” the lines: 

“A grief without a pang, void, dark, and dreary— 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear.” 

We can not give the full history of this remarkable crisis, nor 
analyze it psychologically, further than to say, it was probably brought 
on by excessive study. Mill emerged from it with a theory of hap- 
piness somewhat modified, as follows: 


“Those only are happy (I thought) who have their minds fixed on some 
object other than their own happiness—on the happiness of others, on the im- 
provement of mankind, even on some art or pursuit followed not as a means, but 
as itself an ideal end. Aiming thus at something else, they find happiness by the 
way. The enjoyments of life (such was now my theory) are sufficient to make it 
a pleasant thing, when they are taken ex fassant, without being made a principal 
object. Once make them so, and they are immediately felt to be insufficient. 
They will not bear a scrutinizing examination. Ask yourself whether you are 
happy, and you cease to be so. The only chance is to treat, not happiness, but 
some end external to it, as the purpose of life. Let your self-consciousness, your 
scrutiny, your self-interrogation, exhaust themselves on that; and, if otherwise 
fortunately circumstanced, you will inhale happiness with the air you breathe, 
without dwelling on it or thinking about it, without either forestalling it in imag- 
ination, or putting it to flight by fatal questioning. This theory now became the 
basis of my philosophy of life. And I still hold to it as the best theory for all 
those who have but a moderate degree of sensibility and of capacity for enjoy- 
ment; that is, for the greatest majority of mankind.” * 


We quote this passage,—first, because it is wholesome teaching ; 
and, second, because it has been cited as a virtual abandonment of 
the “greatest-happiness principle.” To this foolish charge it is suffi- 
cient to reply, that a man may hold, as Mr. Mill held, utility to be 
the test of morality, and still think, as Mr. Mill thought, that a given 


* “ Autobiography,” pp. 142, 143. 
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individual will enhance his own enjoyment, not by keeping happiness 
constantly in his mind, but by doing his duty and letting happiness 
come to him “with the air he breathes.” 

We come at last to the most painful part of this survey of Mr. 
Mill’s opinions. That James Mill, early in life, abandoned the relig- 
ion in which he was trained, has been seen already. He yielded not 
only revelation, but the very foundations of natural religion ; adopt- 
ing at last the conclusion that, “concerning the origin of things, 
nothing whatever can be known.” The Christian conception of God 
was thoroughly abhorrent to him; he regarded theism, as well as the 
theological basis of Christianity, as profoundly immoral. Holding 
such opinions with the strength of deep conviction, he was not the 
man to come short in what he regarded his duty toward his son. 
He impressed all his own opinions of religion, both positive and 
negative, deeply on John Stuart’s mind. The latter says he was 
“brought up from the first without any religious belief, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term.” He is able to say further: “I am thus. 
one of the very few examples, in this country, of one who has not 
thrown off religious belief, but never had it. I grew up in a nega- 
tive state with regard to it. I looked upon the modern exactly as I 
did upon the ancient religion, as something which no way concerned 
me. It did not seem to me more strange that English people be- 
lieved what I did not, than that the men I read of in Herodotus 
should have done so.” He was also taught, for prudential reasons, 
to keep his opinions of religion to himself; and it was left for the 
“ Autobiography ” to reveal the blankness of his atheism. The moral 
phase of this concealment can not be here discussed. It is sufficient 
to remark that no man who carefully read his writings need have 
taken, or could have taken, Mr. Mill for a Christian. He never 
attacked Christianity, or even religion, so far as we are aware. He 
passed some eulogies on the morality of Jesus; but there was 
throughout a studied reticence on all points of religious doctrine that 
ought to have convinced even a general reader that Mr. Mill was 
not a religious man. At the same time, we have always thought his 
nature one of those that would naturally be drawn to Christianity. 
The clearness of his mental vision, his freedom from the mists of 
passion, the elevation of his sentiments and feelings, seemed to 
point him out as one who was “of the truth,” and who would 
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therefore hear the voice of Christ.. We still entertain: that opin- 
ion; Mill ought to have been a Christian philosopher. There are 
two reasons why he was not. 

The first reason is the antichristian teaching that he received 
from his father. The strength of his non-religious bias was limited 
only by the receptivity of his mind. , But in other fields of thought 
the son sometimes departed from the doctrines of his father; why 
not in this? This question leads to the second reason. 

This is the fundamental defect in John Stuart Mill’s education. 
His intellect was cultivated at the expense of the emotional and 
poetic sides of his nature. It can not be said that he ever had a 
childhood; certainly not in the ordinary sense of that term. The 
“ Autobiography” shows no trace of boyish fancies, dreams, and 
purposes. If he had them, as no doubt he did, they were sternly 
repressed by his father as useless waste of the energies of the mind. 
“ Of children’s books,” he says, “I had scarcely any, except an occa- 
sional gift from a relative or an acquaintance.” He was cut off from 
youthful associates, seeing only the rigorous logicians who frequented 
the houses of his father and Mr. Bentham; he had no holidays; his 
amusements were mostly solitary and bookish ; he could do no feats 
of skill or physical strength, and grew up physically awkward. In 
this life of early isolation are found the sources of some of his later 
mistakes and fallacies. Had he known boys and girls in any prac- 
tical way, had he ever studied in a school, he never could have com- 
mitted the egregrious blunders in the theory of education pointed out 
above. What is more, he received from his father an exaggerated 
idea of the place that belongs to logic in the economy of human life. 
Analysis, the method of detail, is indeed the king of the intellect ; 
but man is not all intellect. He has a heart. Mill failed to see that 
there is a logic of the emotional nature as well as of the understand- 
ing; that analysis can never answer some of the profoundest ques- 
' tions, because they lie on the spiritual side of man, in the region 
of faith, veneration, and love. In our opinion, Mill, in his own field, 
was the best-trained Englishman of his time. He had no superior 
as a dialectical.athlete. But his growth was abnormal. After all, it 
is hardly an‘ exaggeration to call him, what he so indignantly de- 
nounced in the “Inaugural Address,” “a poor, maimed, lop-sided 
fragment of humanity.” His spiritual nature never had full play. 
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He does not mention his mother in the “ Autobiography,” and only 
incidentally refers to his brothers and sisters. In his extravagant esti- 
mate of his father, and in his total silence respecting his mother, we 
have a striking illustration of his exaltation of the intellect at the 
expense of the gentle and holy emotions of the soul. A man who 
wholly forgets to mention his mother, in tracing the elements of his 
character, is not likely, of himself, to swing into the orbit of a religious 
faith and life. 

By and by, Mill seems to have become partially aware that his 
training was, defective, that his analytic power had its unpleasant 
compensation. In the India House he sought to increase his knowl- 
edge of practical human nature; and after the “crisis,” he undertook 
to develop some of his neglected faculties. But by the time he read 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, the metal had cooled in the mold, and 
as it could not again be melted down, nothing more could be done 
than to make it somewhat malleable. 

It may seem strange that one who lacked a “key-stone” in his 
sixteenth year, and felt a want of unity in his “ conception of things,” 
should not have seen that God is the key-stone of all knowledge; that 
until He is postulated, there can be no unity in thought. But we must 
remember that he had been taught to believe in nothing that he 
could not analyze, and to scout the inquiry for final causes as unphi- 
losophical. -What is more, there is no evidence to show that he ever 
made any original study of Christianity as a system of doctrine. He 
no doubt took the Christianity of the English Church for the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament ; and even this he contemplated through 
its inclosing atmosphere of ecclesiastical abuses. 

It would be doing Mr. Mill great injustice to suppose that he was 
merely a servile follower of his father and Jeremy Bentham. He was 
taught to take nothing on authority, and he really sought to practice 
the precept. But he was always more remarkable for receptiveness 
of mind than for original powers, and he never rose superior to the 
dogmatic teaching that he had received. At one time it was cur- 
rently believed, in London, that his opinions were “made” for him ; 
that he was merely a “ manufactured man ;” and he says himself that 
in the period of his youthful propagandism, he was, what all the Ben- 
thamites were called, “a reasoning machine.” James Mill’s dogmas 
determined the orbit of John Stuart’s intellectual life. Sometimes 
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he swung a little out of the circle, sometimes oscillated violently in 
it, but only to.return again to his predetermined path. He some- 
times entered the region of powerful disturbing forces. Two of these— 
one intellectual, the other emotional—must be briefly mentioned. 

The intellectual force was Auguste Comte. Mill never adopted 
the Positive system as a whole; but it considerably influenced his 
modes of thought, and contributed something to the stock of his 
opinions. In the “Autobiography” he traces the Frenchman’s in- 
fluence over his mind, and in the “ Positive Philosophy” he gives his 
general estimate of this extraordinary thinker’s system. 


The emotional force was a woman. No space remains in which ~ 


to recite Mill’s Platonic relation to Mrs. Taylor, nor to tell the story 
of his married life. In all the annals of the tender passion, it would 
be difficult to find an example of stronger devotion of man to woman. 
He scarcely refers to her but in the language of rhapsody. He will 
have it, that she was the real author of the better part of his later 
writings. When she died in the South of France, in 1858, he placed 
this pathetic epitaph upon her tomb: “Her great and loving heart, 
her noble soul, her clear, powerful, original and comprehensive intel- 
lect, made her the guide and support, the instructor in wisdom, and 
the example in goodness, as she was the sole earthly delight, of those 
who had the happiness to belong to her. As earnest for all public 
good as she was generous and devoted to all who surrounded her, her 
influence has been felt in many of the greatest improvements of the 
age, and will be in those still to come. Were there even a few hearts 
and intellects like hers, this earth would already become a hoped-for 
heaven.”* From the time of her death, the neighborhood of the 
grave upon which he had placed this lament was his chosen haunt ; 
and when he died, in 1873, his body was placed beside hers. What- 
ever the reader’s opinion of Mill’s relation to Mrs. Taylor, he can 
not fail to be moved by such devotion to Mrs. Mill and her memory. 
It proves that the philosopher had a heart, that he was something 
more than a “made man” and a “reasoning machine.” 

It is impossible to believe that Mrs. Mill was the woman her hus- 
band thought her to be; she was not such a woman to any one but 
him. At the same time, she was the most powerful force that acted 
upon his later life. But how came he to form such an exaggerated 


“ Memorial,” pp. 18, 19. 
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opinion of her ability and character? How came the great dialec- 
tician to be so mistaken? These are not questions for dialectics. 
She was, no doubt, an able and an accomplished woman; she opened 
up the long-pent emotional fountains of his soul ; and his own thoughts 
and voice, that she echoed back to him, seemed to the devotee, as in 
many a similar case, a wisdom and a music that he had never heard. 
True to his training, Mill never calls this relation love; he calls it 
“the most valuable friendship of his life.” But it was love; rather, 
on his part, it was idolatry in what is, perhaps, its noblest form. It 
is strange that he was not led by the strength and fervor of his own 
devotion to see that religion is a genuine manifestation of the soul; 
strange that the grave of Avignon, covered by trees, the home of the 
nightingale, never taught him to see by faith, if not by analysis, an 
immortal life beyond. Above no other grave could the lines of 
Whittier be more appropriately placed : 

“Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play ; 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own !” 

Our survey of this great mind makes no pretensions to complete- 
ness. No attempt has been made to give a closely connected history 
of Mill’s mental growth, nor to state all his opinions, much less to 
refute those that we esteem erroneous. Enough has been said to 
show how his faculties were trained, to point out the principal defects 
of his education, and to bound the field of his speculations. It is 
hoped that the sketch, as well as the life that it outlines, contains 
some lessons that are worth heeding. 





















Should Church Property be Taxed? 


II—SHOULD CHURCH PROPERTY BE TAXED? 


NE of the healthy signs of the times is the growing impor- 

tance of all questions pertaining to the true relations of Church 
and State. It is readily conceded that many of these questions are 
difficult, and it is not expected that a satisfactory solution will be 
found immediately. In this country much has been accomplished in 
the right direction; but there remains yet much to be done before 
we shall be entirely free from the entangling alliances which have so 
long incumbered the civilizations of Europe. Among the many ques- 
tions involved, there is perhaps none fraught with more interest 
than the one we propose to consider in this paper. 

In affirming that Church property should be taxed, we are deeply 
sensible that we at once run counter to the prejudice of a great 
many people. The exemption of Church property from taxation has 
become a part of our national history, and it is not expected that a 
practice so universal will be given up without a very considerable 
struggle. We know, also, that there are economical and prudential 
considerations which will weigh heavily against all the arguments 
which may be presented. Still, we have faith that calm and dignified 
discussion will finally overthow all opposition, and bring us to the only 
ground which can be successfully defended upon this subject. We 
beg, then, to present the following as our reasons for desiring that 
Church property should be taxed. 


I. Such TAXATION WOULD DO MUCH TO PRESENT THE CHURCH 
BEFORE THE WORLD IN ITS TRUE CHARACTER. 


Holding this view, we believe that taxation will contribute to the 
best interests of the Church. This interest should be paramount 
with every true friend of Christianity. Hence, this question should 
be settled first; for other matters can be settled only after this one 
has been fairly decided. 

It is unquestionably true that there are some necessary connections 
between Church and State. The Church of Christ is an zmperium in 
imperio—a kingdom within a kingdom. It is not of this world, but 
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it is zz this world; and, while in the world, it must be somewhat 
affected by necessary relations to the governments of earth. But 
the Church should not accept any voluntary relationship, and cer- 
tainly not that of pecuniary dependence. Such dependence at once 
largely paralyzes the efficiency of the Church, and places it in the 
unenviable attitude of being a beneficiary of the State. This particu- 
lar attitude of the Church needs a thorough ventilation. Out of it 
grows a very large class of evils. This charity of the State is the 
starting-point of a long catalogue of infirmities with which the 
Church is afflicted. Railroad and steamboat corporations, and, in 
fact, nearly all other corporations, are laid under contribution in this 
matter of charity to the Church. If a thing is started in the name 
of religion, it is at once entitled to be dead-headed or passed at half- 
fare over all the highways of travel. But the evil does not stop 
here. Ministers of the Gospel are supposed to represent, in their 
proper person, the type of the religion which they preach. But who 
does not know that the ministry has become a sort of institution 
upon which to display this questionable charity, growing out of the 
beneficiary relations of the Church and the State. In fact, the habit 
of regarding preachers as a class of respectable beggars has become so 
general, that it is the next thing to a sacrifice of real manhood to 
enter upon that which ought to be the most honorable of all callings. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood at this point. We do not 
object to any one procuring favorable rates from railroads and steam- 
boats, or from any other corporations or persons, where it may be 
done lawfully, and in view of proper considerations. But what we 
object to is the procuring of such favors in the zame of the Church 
or the ministry. We object to the using of the Christian religion for 
any: such purposes,—first, because it degrades the religion itself; and, 
secondly, because it places the recipients of such favors in a position 
of dependence upon the world for support. We do not object to any 
one receiving any thing that may be given him, if he chooses to re- 
ceive it, provided always it is not given because he is a Christian or 
a minister of the Gospel. 

The evils growing out of a misunderstanding of this matter are 
manifold. It is understood that a minister need not receive salary 
enough to support him, since half-fare privileges and donation-parties 
are expected to make up the deficit. He is to be discounted at 
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every counter, even to the matter of a grocery-bill, until both he and 
his work are at considerable discount in the public estimation. In 
fact, it seems that his position in every way courts this degradation. 
The private Christian may pay his way; but as soon as he is ad- 
vanced to the ministry, he must, in deference to this public habit, be- 
come a sort of beggar. Certainly this thing needs a remedy, and that 
remedy can be found only in releasing the Church from the degrad- 
ing beneficiary system of which we are speaking. Let every preacher 
receive a competent salary, and then let him pay his way like other 
men. As he advances in Christian life, give him at least a fair chance 
to advance in a true manhood. Above every thing, do not have it 
understood that, as soon as he receives his credentials as a preacher, 
he is now a beneficiary of “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
as well as of the Church. Whenever the ministry can be relieved 
of this unholy alliance, we shall behold it animated with a new 
inspiration in the great work of converting the world. 

It may be that we have presented an extreme case; but we think 
that most persons will agree that it is not an exceptional one. It 
will scarcely be denied that, practically at least, ministers generally 


occupy the position we have indicated, and whenever they shall be 
cut loose from this servile bondage, we shall hope for much more 
manly utterances against all forms of iniquity than characterize the 
pulpit to-day. Give the pulpit that freedom which conscious man- 
hood inspires, and its power for good will be almost incalculably 


mcreased. 

But what shall we say of the Churches as a whole? These also, 
for the most part, occupy a false position before the world. They 
ought not to be the odjects of the world’s charity, but the dispensers 
of a Christ-like charity to the world. It is a humiliating sight, and 
certainly not in harmony with the spirit of Christianity, to wit- 
ness Churches replenishing their exchequer by the tricks which 
appeal to our modern pseudo-charity. The Church should be aggress- 
ive; and in order to be this, it must not be placed under obligation 
to the State or the world. It must be self-sustaining on the highest 
plane of business transaction. It should be able to meet every pecun- 
iary obligation, without becoming involved in the doubtful expedient 
of secular aid. 


It may be said that the Church does not voluntarily seek this 
VoL VI.—1z. 
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aid; that it accepts this only because it is freely proffered by the 
State. Even if this were true, it is by no means certain the case 
would. be much improved. It is a very serious question whether 
Churches should receive secular aid, even when voluntarily offered 
them. But, as a matter of fact, we know that aid of this kind is 
frequently sought for, and sometimes through means even more 
unworthy than the purpose had in view. 

The influence of all this upon the development of a true Chris- 
tian benevolence is very bad. Members of the Churches become in- 
fected with this, to say the least, moral weakness ; and the result is, 
their benevolence can not be excited to meet the demands of the 
cause of Christianity. Accepting the position of beneficiaries of 
the State, they soon become practical paupers in the Church, and 
beggars in the world. 

To remedy these evils, we must begin at the beginning. Sever 
the Church from dependence upon the State in all pecuniary matters. 
Tax Church property'as other property, with such modifications as 
may be wise in the nature of the case. Make every individual Chris- 
tian feel that his spiritual relations are in no way dependent upon 
secular power. In a word, let Christianity stand out before the world 
in its trye character ; and we can not help believing that the beneficial 
results from this course wil] so far overbalance any seeming benefit 
from the present beneficiary system, that it will not be long before 
every earnest Christian will be glad of the change. 

It may be said that all this is well enough where ministers ré- 
ceive a competent support, and where Churches are able to pay the 
taxes levied upon their property; but where ministers are only half 
sustained by their respective congregations, and where Churches are 
poor, then the case is quite different. We are well aware of this 
difficulty. Still it ought to be satisfactory to all right-thinking peo- 
ple, that, if the principle that we are contending for is correct, this 
objection should not weigh very much. It is not denied that, in some 
instances, the receiving of secular aid may do good; but, like all other 
exceptional cases, this ought not to affect the general rule, and surely 
these exceptions ought not to be made the general rule. Besides, it 
is more than probable that many of these exceptional cases would 
not exist at all, if once the canonicity of the beneficiary system could 
be destroyed. We are of the opinion that many preachers who are 
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now meagrely supported would soon receive a competent salary ; 
and that the additional manhood which they would receive in the 
conscious fact that they are no longer beggars, would enable them 
to bring up their Churches to an efficiency that would more than 
compensate for all that is lost by becoming divorced from secular 
influence. At any rate, we are satisfied that if the Church were to 
work upon the plane we have indicated, the world would have much 
more respect for it. We are not likely to receive more for our goods 
in market than we ask for them. If the Church goes before the 
world with a confession of weakness, no one need be surprised if it 
is accepted at its own estimate. Nor should any one be disappointed 
if this degradation of the Church should largely paralyze its influence 
for good. Hence, we conclude that the taxation of Church property 
would operate favorably upon the efficiency of the Church, and should 
therefore be accepted by the Church as an essential condition to the 
development of the highest spiritual power. 


II. THe TAXATION oF CHURCH PROPERTY WOULD BE BENEFICIAL 
TO THE STATE. 


The truth of this proposition will be readily admitted by all who 
have given the subject sufficient consideration to express an opin- 
ion. In fact, there are so many reasons that might be given in 
support of its truth, that it is really difficult to select among them. 
That one which appears to be the most obvious is the pecuniary 
benefit which the State would receive. The additional revenue from 
this source would be very considerable, as will appear from the 
following facts : 

According to the last census, there were 63,082 church edifices 
in the United States, valued at $354,483,581. Doubtless there is 
very considerable property held by Church corporations not enu- 
merated in this statement ; but, taking this as a fair representation of 
the value of Church property in the United States, we can at once 
see what an immense source of revenue is now almost entirely lost to 
the State. We are aware that in some of the States Church property 
is taxed, but we believe that $350,000,000 is not too high an esti- 
mate for that which is exempt from all taxation. Taking this, then, 
as the present value of all Church property in the United States 
that is at present not subject to taxation, and allowing a very 
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reasonable tax-rate for this, we can readily see how the Government 
revenue might be increased. 

But this is not all. The value of Church property is rapidly in- 
creasing in the United States. In 1850, it was estimated at $87,328,- 
801 ; in 1860, $171,397,232; while in 1870 it was 354,483,581. This 
shows a ratio of increase, for the first decade, of 96 per cent, and for 
‘the second decade, 106 per cent; and for the two decades, 101 per 
cent. Taking this as the probable increase for the next decade, and 
in 1880 the value of Church property will reach the enormous sum of 
$7 12,511,997. 

Now, it seems strange, in a country where Church and State are 
so thoroughly separate institutions as they are here, that the State 
should voluntarily deprive itself of this immense source of revenue. 

But it is argued that Church property is non-productive, and that 
therefore the State ought not to tax it. Allow that this principle is 
correct, and then all non-producing property ought not to be taxed. 
Thousands of acres of land are non-producing, while much of the 
most valuable property in the United States may be placed in the 
same category. The argument ‘proves too much, and therefore 
proves nothing. 

But is it a fact that Church property is non-productive? This 
we admit is frequently the case; but the contrary is often true. In 
fact, just here lies one of the strongest reasons for doing away with 
the present system of exemption. If Church property is not taxed, 
it is easy for Church corporations to buy all the best lots in a city, 
and hold them until the increase in value will make the operation a 
fine speculation. A few mission chapels or small and cheap houses 
can be built on these lots, in order to “occupy them for Church pur- 
poses,” while the increase in value will soon make the corporation 
rich. In this way our Churches may become immensely wealthy in 
a real estate business, which is, at the same time, robbing the Gov- 
ernment of its just rights. And all this, too, is done in the name of 
religion! We can not consent that the religion of Christ shall be 
used in such an unworthy business. 

Take an example as to how this thing may work. The Roman 
Catholic Church already owns more than $60,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in the United States. Now, it is well known that a large por- 
tion of this property is held mainly because of its prospective 
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increase in value. In other words, this Church is engaged in a 
largely remunerative land speculation in this country; and it does 
not take much foresight to understand that it may soon be the most 
formidable money monopoly with which we have to contend. But 
the Methodist Church is even wealthier than the Roman Catholic 
in the matter of Church property ; and several other denominations 
are not far behind. Should this property remain free from taxation, 
it may not be long before shrewd business-men will regard these 
corporations as the best institutions in which to invest their money. 
At any rate, we are quite sure that the corporations themselves 
will be able to increase their wealth almost ad infinitum. 

Now, we do not object to these Churches, or any other Churches, 
owning property to any extent whatever, provided always they fay, 
like other corporations, for the privilege of so doing. But for the State 
to offer an inducement to the Churches of this country to become 
speculators in property, is not in harmony with the genius of either 
our republican institutions, or that religion which was taught by the 
meek and lowly Jesus. 

We are aware that those who advocate the exemption of Church 
property from taxation claim that the Churches are a benefit to the 
State, and should therefore be encouraged by the State in the matter 
under consideration. We are quite willing to admit the first part of 
this statement, but emphatically deny the conclusion. It is cheerfully 
granted that the Church influence is, for the most part, a benefit to 
the State. We are willing to even go further than this. We do 
not believe that our republican institutions could be perpetuated 
were it not for the influence of the Christian religion in this country. 
But this does not, to our mind, militate against the proposition for 
which we are contending. Doubtless it is true that telegraphic cor- 
porations are beneficial to the State, and that railroad corporations 
are beneficial to the State, as well as many others that might be enu- 
merated. But shall these be allowed to own vast quantities of prop- 
erty upon which no taxes are levied, simply because of the benefit 
conferred upon the State? Surely, such an idea would soon reduce 
the State to pauperism, and thereby render it incapable of doing for 
all these corporations what is strictly its legitimate business. We 
think it may be safely affirmed that every thing that produces phys- 
ical, moral, and social advancement is beneficial to the State; and, 
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consequently, the State should see to it that all such enterprises— 
whether of a scientific, mechanical, educational, or religious charac- 
ter—should be properly protected and encouraged. But this protec- 
tion is precisely the thing the State should give. This expresses very 
definitely the relation which the State sustains to all such matters. 
But it can not give protection without receiving remuneration. In 
other words, the State can not become a charitable institution. In 
the very nature of things, this is simply impossible. And, this being 
true, the question we are considering is practically decided. 

But it is again urged that the State exempts from taxation property 
for educational purposes, and that for a similar reason Church prop- 
erty should be exempted. We think the cases are not precisely par- 
allel. The State assumes to be an educator; in fact, to take entire 
charge of such matters in some instances, as in our common-school 
system. In such a case the State has a right to do as it pleases with 
its own, and therefore may or may not tax school property ad libitum. 
But, even in this matter, it is doubtful whether the course of the 
State is a wise one. In fact, it is still a question of considerable im- 
portance as to whether the State has a right to assume the character 
of an educator at all. And should this be decided in the negative, 
then the propriety of taxing school property ought not to be any longer 
doubtful. We think there is a growing feeling in the United States 
in favor of taxing all property, no matter for what purpose it is used, 
and we are inclined to the opinion that we must finally come to this 
as the most satisfactory solution of this difficult problem. 

But we are told that this is a Christian nation, and that therefore 
Church property should not be taxed. Now, in our judgment, the 
assumption upon which this conclusion is based is as unreasonable as 
the conclusion itself. The statement that this is a Christian nation is 
true in no sense that allows such a conclusion to follow. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether it is fairly true in any sense. That the people here 
are largely influenced by the Christian religion, and that our Govern- 
ment in many ways recognizes this religion, are facts which no one 
will seriously dispute. But these facts in no way establish the prop- 
osition that this is a Christian nation. On the contrary, we know 
that if we are governed in our decision by the majority—which is 
our republican rule—we shall have no difficulty in concluding that 
this is not a Christian nation. 
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But it may be well to notice what the Constitution of the United 
States says upon this subject. In article vi, paragraph 3, we have 
this language: “No religious test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the United States.” And it is 
further declared, in Amendment I, that “ Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of any religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” In other words, our Constitution protects religion 
of all kinds, but does not establish any. It leaves every man to exer- 
cise his individual freedom with respect to religion. Hence, the relig- 
ion of this country is the religion of the zzd¢vidual, and not of the xa- 
tion. The following summary, from Dr. Thompson’s “Church and 
State in the United States,” so clearly sets forth the principles for which 
we are contending, that we present it in his own language. He says: 


“(1.) Religious liberty is every-where recognized as an absolute personal right. 
Religious toleration is simply a concession by the State to dissenters ; but, by the 
American doctrine, the State has no authority over conscience, and therefore can 
* make no concessions within the proper domain of conscience. ‘ Toleration is 
not the opposite of intolerance, but is the counterfeit of it. Both are despotisms. 
The one assumes to itself the right of withholding liberty of conscience; the 
other, of granting it.’ The American theory admits of neither. In the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights, James Madison proposed for the phrase, ‘ All men should 
enjoy the fullest ¢o/eration in the exercise of religion,’ the words, ‘All men ave 
equally entitled to the free exercise of religion ;’ and thus he formulated the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty in all its length and breadth. Freedom of thought and 
speech on religion, freedom of religious faith and worship, freedom of religious 
association,—these are rights which the State can not give, and must not restrict. 
The rights are derived from God and from the spiritual nature of man; they 
inhere in the subject-matter of religion, which demands unrestricted intercourse 
between the soul and God. The State should recognize these rights, and protect 
them, but can not interfere with them. 

“(2.) As a corollary from this fundamental principle, the American doctrine 
teaches that no religious test shall be attached to any of the functions or privileges 
of the citizen. 

(3.) No form of belief or worship shall be set up, endowed or patronized by 
the State; not only no one form, but no two nor ten forms—no form whatever. 

“(4.) No man shall be restrained in his own belief or disbelief by any civil 
penalty or proscription. 

e “(5.) No man shall be taxed, directly or indirectly, or in any way compelled, 
for the support of the religion of another.” 


We call attention particularly to the last point in this summary. 
This fact alone makes the exemption of Church property from taxa- 
tion a perpetual outrage. Does any one doubt that such exemption 
is an indirect tax, for religious purposes, upon all persons in the 
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United States? And, as such, it virtually compels all non-professors 
to support the Churches. This is clearly in opposition to both the 
letter and spirit of our national system. It is true this tax is in- 
direct, but it is as certainly levied upon all tax-payers as if it were 
directly imposed. For if the Government had the use of the revenue 
which would accrue from the taxation of Church property, then the 
rate of taxation upon other property might be considerably reduced. 
Hence, it is evident, that while the Government exercises its benev- 
olence in one direction, it unjustly oppresses in another. And if 
it shall favor the Churches by exempting their property, it must nec- 
essarily make up this loss by increasing the taxation of other prop- 
erty. Now this, we hold, is unworthy of our Government, and alto- 
gether unfair toward a class of citizens who do not sympathize with 
any religion whatever, and certainly not with the prevailing religion of 
the country. It is surely neither wise nor right for the State to dis- 
criminate between any particular class of its citizens, and such dis- 
crimination becomes a crime when it is clearly in violation of our 
chartered rights. 

But just here we are met with an argument founded upon the 
practice in England with respect to the system of taxation. Those 
who bring forward this argument certainly fail to notice the fact that 
the principles and systems of taxation in England and the United 
States so widely differ, that the cases are not altogether analogous. 
A writer in the National Baptist presents this difference with much 


clearness, as follows: 


“Tn one country, in accordance with the principle upon which its system of tax- 
ation is based, property of certain descriptions is necessarily free, requiring, there- 
fore, no legislation to exempt it ; whilst in the other, where the principle of legisla- 
tion includes a// property, there must be special enactments to exempt azy. What 
is comprised under the term ¢axation in the United States, is divided in Great 
Britian into rates and taxes. There the word ¢ax bears a more limited meaning 
than it does in this country. It is restricted to the procuring of “ ways and means” 
for the support of the atonal Government, and is never used in reference to sup- 
plies raised for city, parochial, or country purposes. All axes are direct or indirect, 
as in this country, and comprise assessed taxes, income taxes, inland revenue, 
and customs duties. There are specified charges upon specified articles or prop- 
erties, whether personal or real. All not included in these lists are free from tax- 
ation—such as all dwelling-houses under one hundred dollars rent; and all in- 
comes from occupations or real estate, amounting in the aggregate to less than 
five hundred dollars per annum, are, among other descriptions of property, not 
included, and hence are not taxed to the Government. All Church property is 
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also exempt from these national or State taxes, simply because it comes not within 
the list of the objects so specified. To bring it within that list can be done only 
by an act of Parliament. There is, however, another tax—the /and tax—which 
all kinds of landed property are, or were, liable to. This was a tax of a certain 
amount laid, very many years ago, upon all the lands in England and Wales, and 
equably distributed (it is presumed), at the time, over the whole country. This 
tax can not be increased or diminished by the advancement or deterioration in 
value of the property so charged. Where that tax was only a dollar upon a plot of 
ground fifty years ago, it is only a dollar still, although the ground, by the addition 
of buildings or otherwise, may now be fifty times as valuable: This tax may be 
redeemed at so many years’ purchase, when it ceases forever. Any property ac- 
quired for Church or benevolent, or even Government purposes, upon which it is 
unredeemed, is liable to this charge—always a trifling amount, however, and the 
only tax that can be levied upon it. Most real estates throughout the country 
have now been redeemed. Church property is zo¢ free because it is exempted by 
law, but because it is not of the species of property taxable for national purposes. 

‘For oval government, property is said to be vated, not taxed, in support of the 
poor, boards of health, highways, education, police force, county charges, etc. The 
principle of rating in England materially differs from the principle of taxation in this 
country. Here the assessment is based upon the gross value; hence, all property 
is necessarily included, unless exempted by special enactment “in that case made 
and provided,” to use a legal phrase. In England the assessment is based upon 
the annual value, rental, or profits yielded. No property is rated which is unpro- 
ductive, whereas in this country it is. If a man owns a house, he, or the tenant, 
has to pay rates for it on two-thirds of the rental, but only as long as it is inhab- 
ited. The moment it becomes vacant, and consequently yielding no revenue to 
the owner, all rates and taxes cease. Church property, which yields no profit, is 
therefore necessarily exempt, and requires no legislation to make it so. A minis- 
ter’s house, although the property of the Church, and built upon the same lot 
of ground, is ratable as long as it is occupied by the minister or any one else. 
Churches, Sunday-schools, and benevolent institutions, etc., are exempted from rates 
in England because they are financially an unproductive property. The tithes and 
glebes of the Established Church are chargeable because they are a source of profit. 
Dissenting Churches charging pew-rents, or churches and Sunday-school rooms 
allowed for lectures to which an admission fee is charged, are rendered liable in 
law to be rated. The law, however, in this respect, is a dead-letter, though, like 
the ‘Sunday-observance Law,’ it might be set in motion at any moment against the 
offending party. All Churches and Sunday-schools are, therefore, free from any 
taxation in England and Wales. Some five or six years ago, in a case tried before 
one of the judges of the higher courts, a decision, thought to be strictly in accord- 
ance with the letter of the law, was given, the significance of which threatened to 
convert the exemption of Sunday-schools, etc., into a contested question before 
the courts. This decision created such a revulsion of feeling.among the religious 
communities, that all denominations petitioned Parliament to pass a special enact- 
ment setting the question, once for all, at rest. On the 30th of September, 1869, 
such an act was passed by which ‘every authority having power to levy any rate 
may exempt any building, or part of a building, used exclusively as.a Sunday- 
school or ragged-school. “Sunday-school” to mean a school used for giving relig- 
ious education gratuitously to children and young persons on Sunday and on week- 
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days, for the holding of classes and meetings 7x furtherance of the same object, 
and without pecuniary profit being derived therefrom. “ Ragged-school” to mean 
any school used for the gratuitous education of children and young persons of 
the poorest classes, and for the holding of classes and meetings in furtherance of 
the same object, and without any pecuniary benefit being derived therefrom, except 
to the teacher or teachers employed.’ The above is an abstract of the act then 
passed into law.” 

The truth is, we can not, in this country, be governed by any for- 
eign example. Our Government, at the very point under discussion, 
is fundamentally different from all the governments of Europe. The 
very warp and woof of our political system require that no discrim- 
ination shall be made in favor of any class or classes of citizens. 
“Equal rights to all, and exclusive privileges to none,” is a motto 
which has become canonized in our national heart. We should be 
true to it in the matter of taxing Church property. 

This brings us to consider what is, perhaps, the strongest rea- 
son in favor of the taxation of property used for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. It may be that the Church influence is not just now dan- 
gerous to our political liberties. It may be that it never will be 
dangerous. Still, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. We do not 
sympathize with that class of politicians who are forever sounding 
the alarm against the supposed encroachments of ecclesiastical 
power. We do not anticipate any very great evil in this direction. 
But we shall escape the evil, only because we know how to provide 
against it. Our people are certainly not asleep to the lessons of 
history. And if we would heed these lessons, surely the State 
ought not to invite wealthy religious corporations, by exempting 
their property from taxation. It may be a question whether such 
corporations are the best, under any circumstances; but it will 
scarcely be doubted that they will form a dangerous element by 
and by, should they be encouraged to continue their land specula- 
tion operations. The State may refuse to tax these until they shall 
virtually own the State; and when once the State shall practi- 
cally become the property of ecclesiastical functionaries, we may 
begin earnestly to prepare for the worst. As. already intimated, 
we do not anticipate any such result; but if we would certainly 
escape it, we should at once place such a tax upon Church prop- 
erty as will contribute to the power of the State and the purity of 
the Church. 
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III. The only remaining question which needs to -be discussed 
is: WHAT SHALL BE THE RATE OF TAXATION, AND HOW SHALL 
THIS BE LEVIED? 

It is useless to deny the fact that we have here a difficult 
problem ; still, we think, it is capable of solution. Let us look at 
the matter calmly, and see what can be done. 

1. We may fix the rate, and levy the tax upon Church property 
precisely as we do other property of a similar kind. This is really 
what ought to be done, in order to meet all the conditions of the 
case. But we are satisfied that this is impracticable at the pres- 
ent time. We may hope to reach this after while; but it is not 
likely that this- plan could be made successful in the present state 
of the public mind. We must look at what is feasible as well as 
what is right, and attempt that only which promises to partially, at 
least, remedy the evil. Hence, the plan to put Church property 
upon the basis of other real estate had as well at once be aban- 
doned. It expresses the high ideal toward which we should work, 
but can scarcely be realized for some time yet to come. 

2. A second plan is to tax all Church property over a certain 
value, say ten thousand dollars. This plan has already many advo- 
cates, especially among that class of citizens who do not favor the 
spending of much money on church edifices. It is claimed that 
this would make our Churches more economical, and would tend to 
do away with a great deal of extravagance that might be dispensed 
with without harm to the cause of Christ. All this, at first sight, 
looks plausible enough.. But a little reflection will enable us to see 
that this does not meet the real difficulties at all; besides, it is very 
objectionable in some of its features. It discriminates against good 
taste, and in favor of a mean, stingy, and narrow spirit, which is al- 
ready too potent in our Churches. We certainly have no respect for 
extravagance in church architecture. But what would be extrava- 
gance in one place, would simply be good taste in another. For 
instance, a house that would answer all the purposes of a respect- 
able congregation in a village would be of little or no account in a 
large city. And then the same house in a large city, taking the 
lot and all together, would cost a great deal more than in a village. 
This makes the ten-thousand-dollar plan, or any other fixed value, 
an impossibility, without an unfair discrimination. And then, it 
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does not sufficiently provide against the land speculation business. 
A number of smaller corporations may hold the titles, and thus 
divide up the real estate, while the whole is virtually held by one 

ecclesiastical body. Hence, for these and many other reasons that : 
might be assigned, we do not think this plan the best or the most 
practical. 

3. Our own view is, that all lands held by Churches should be 
taxed precisely as other lands, and that all houses built thereon, and 
used for religious purposes, should be entirely exem >t from taxation. 
This, we think, will largely meet the difficulty. It is free from the 
objections of the fixed value plan, and has several recommendations 
that that plan has not. For instance, it cuts off the land specula- 
tion business entirely. It leaves no possible chance for wealthy 
Churches to hold important lots, free from taxation, until an increase 
of value makes the transaction a shrewd business operation. All 
lots are taxed alike. Only the houses are exempt. Let us now see 
how this will work in other directions: 

First, it will encourage the building of good houses on valuable 
lots. This is precisely what should be. Churches are not likely to 
expend money for very high-priced lots, when they have to pay 
taxes on these lots, without building upon them houses that will be 
first-class. And as they have no taxes to pay upon the houses, they 
can afford to pay the tax upon the land, since this tax is little more 
than a contribution to the value of the house. 

Secondly, in this way the State will really lose nothing. A re- 
spectable church edifice, built in any part of a city, will increase 
the value of adjacent property. Then, the church is an ornament, 
and, in so far, it is of value to the whole city. By exempting the 
house and taxing the lot, both the State and Church are benefited. 

Thirdly, this plan will work well in the country and villages, 
as well as in the cities. If it should be claimed that village and 
country congregations are poor, and that they can not, and ‘need 
not, build fine church edifices, and that, therefore, the plan discrim- 
inates in favor of the cities where fine houses can be built, we 
answer that the land upon which the village and country churches 
are built, as compared with city lots, is worth very little, and, con- 
sequently, the taxes will be correspondingly light. Hence, it will 
be seen, that while village and country Churches may not be able 
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to own fine church edifices, free from taxation, they will not have 
to pay heavy taxes upon land as is the case in the cities. In the 
cities, for the tax levied upon the land, the Church corporation 
may receive compensation by increasing the value of the house, 
while in the villages and country, the tax upon the land, in any 
case, will not be.of much consequence. 

It seems to us that this presents a solution of the problem, as 
the matter now stands. And it only remains to be seen whether 
such legislation can be secured as will enable the plan to be fairly 
tried. There can be no question that something ought to be done. 
Our present system is defective at almost every point, and, if con- 
tinued, is likely to lead to dangerous results. Hence, we hope 
the whole subject will receive the gravest consideration of our 
thoughtful men, and that by candid discussion we may reach such 
conclusions as will aid both our national development and the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 








III—CONVERSION. 


HE doctrine of conversion, as taught in the New Testament, is 
easy to be understood. J/¢ consists in turning to God. It is 
not something to be experienced; but is something to be done, 
The original word (émerpégw) means, to turn toward, to turn 
round, to return. The noun, which occurs but once in the New 
Testament (motpogy,), means a turning toward, or a turning about. 
Peter said to the Jews: “Repent, therefore, (xat éxotpeyate) and 
turn, that your sins may be blotted out,” etc. Here, repentance, 
which is an act of the mind, precedes the turning, which respects 
the course of life to be pursued. The common version is at fault 
here, as in many other places, in translating this phase passively, 
“and be converted,” instead of actively, “and turn.” 
At the time the revision of the English Scriptures was made 
by James I, of England, the doctrine of passivity in conversion was 
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very popular. The unconverted sinner was not thought to be able 
to think a good thought, nor to have a good feeling, until after con- 
version ; and he was therefore supposed to be wholly passive in it. 
This led to the error of translating this active verb by an English 
passive. They might as well have translated (neravoyjeare), the word 
for repent, by de repented, as the other, be converted; both verbs 
being equally active in form and sense. 

It is to be regretted that there is still so much of that old 
idea yet extant. Conversion is, by many, even now, thought 
to be the work of the Holy Spirit rather than of the sinner. 
Hence, we hear many very devout people pray for the Holy Spirit to 
come down and convert sinners, or for God to pour out the Holy 
Spirit for that purpose ; although there is no such prayer recorded, 
nor alluded to, in the Scriptures. The idea is not only unscriptural, 
but it is, to use a stronger negative, antiscriptural; for the work 
of conversion is enjoined on the sinner, and not requested of the 
Holy Spirit, nor of-God. The Holy Spirit said by Peter, who spoke 
as the Spirit gave him utterance, “Repent and turn, that your sins 
may be blotted out.” Will the Holy Spirit command a sinner to 
do the work which belonged to himself to do, and which the sin- 
ner could not do, or which God only could do? What has become 
of our reason? Has theology extinguished the last spark of it? 
“Convert” is not the proper word by which to translate the Greek 
verb. We can not say, Repent and convert, that your ‘sins may 
be blotted out. And, as the revisers of the common version de- 
termined to use this English verb, they were compelled to use the 
passive form. 

We shall never understand the Scriptures, on this subject, till 
we correct our religious forms of expression. Religion is used fre- 
quently in a sense in which it is never used in the Scriptures. It 
is now regarded as something to be experienced. But the apostle 
regarded it as something to be done. “Religion, pure and unde- 
filed, before God and the Father, is this: To visit the orphans and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” (James i, 27.) “Experience religion,” is a phrase entirely 
unknown to the New Testament writers. Religion, pure and unde- 
filed, is not something experienced, but something done. It is not 
‘a feeling of the mind, but an act of the body. Some speak of it as 
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something to be procured; and they say, “get religion,” “lost re- 
ligion,” as if it was a ¢hing, and not an act! Whereas, it is not 
a thing to be experienced, gotten, or lost; but to be practiced, as 
a duty. 

Regeneration (#attyyevesia) is another Scripture word, which is 
improperly used. It occurs but twice in the New Testament. (Matt. 
xix, 28; and Titus iii, 5.) The word is composed of (zdiv) palin, 
which properly means, back, back again. “For this the Father 
loves me, because I lay down my life, that I may take it back again.” 
(John x, 17.) It is used in the sense of repetition. “And coming 
again, he found them asleep.” (Matt. xxvi, 43.) The other part of 
the compound word is (yéveors) genesis, generation. It is not ap- 
plied to a person, in the New Testament, but to state, or condition. 
Josephus, who was contemporary with the apostles, and who knew 
the sense attached to this word by the Jews, calls the return and 
settlement of the Jews in their country, the regeneration; and 
Clement, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, calls the restoration of 
. the world after its submersion, by the same name. The restora- 
tion of the kingdom of David to David’s Son and Lord, is called 
the regeneration. Hence Luke, in a passage parallel to this, in 
Matthew, uses kingdom instead of regeneration. The two passages 
read thus: “Then Peter, answering, said, Behold, we forsook all, 
and followed thee ; what, then, shall we have? And Jesus said to 
them, Verily, I say te, you, that ye who followed me, in the re- 
generation when the Son of man shall sit on his throne of glory, 
shall also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael.” (Matt. xix, 27, 28.) “Ye are they who have continued with 
me in my temptations, and I appoint to you a kingdom, as my’ 
Father appointed to me, that ye may eat and drink at my table in 
my kingdom; and ye shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” (Luke xxii, 28, 29, 30.) 

One passage speaks of judging the twelve tribes in the regenera- 
tion, and the other in the kingdom of Christ, by which it appears 
that Jesus meant the same thing by both words; as there could be 
but one judgment of the twelve tribes, unless there was an appeal 
from that judgment, of which there is no intimation. If the new 
condition of things, after the Flood, and after the return of the Jews 
to their own land, is called regeneration, the word evidently has the 
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sense, as its etymology indicates, of a return to a former condition, 
which is indicated by (dd) back, to something signified by (yévear¢) 
origin, source, creation; which can not be predicated of the turning 
to God of those who never had served him before. It can not, 
therefore, refer to the conversion or return of a sinner. 

But as God had established his throne in the house of David, and 
the tabernacle of David had fallen down, and the regal authority 
had been suspended, the idea of restoring the kingdom to Israel 
was very natural to the disciples; and it was proper to call that 
condition which followed this restoration, a regeneration. It was a 
placing things of government dack where they were in the origin of 
this kingdom. 

Jesus was the son of David, whom God raised up to sit on-the 
throne of his father David. He claimed to be a king; and this was 
one count in his indictment, the truth of which he admitted in 
court. He was born King of the Jews; and the inspired multitude 
of disciples, when he was making a public entry into Jerusalem, 
“began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice, for all the mir- 
acles which they saw, saying, Blessed be the king who comes in the 
name of the Lord! Peace in heaven, and glory in the highest. 
The Pharisees who heard them, said to Jesus, Teacher, rebuke thy 
disciples. And answering, he said to them, I tell you that if these 
shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out.” This announcement 
must be made in connection with this public entry ; and if men -were 
not permitted to make it, God would cause the stones, in louder 
voices, to utter the triumphant announcement He was publicly an- 
nounced as the Son of God at the time he was immersed in the Jor- 
dan River—not because his sonship commenced then, for he was the 
Son of God before. So he was, on the occasion of his entry into 
Jerusalem, publicly proclaimed king—not because he was not a king 
before, for he was dorn King of the Jews. “The whole multitude of 
the disciples” had been assembled for the great occasion, two of 
whom had been selected to procure a colt for him to ride into the 
city. They put their clothes on the back of the colt, and the multi- 
tude threw theirs in the way. 

This had been done before, on a similar occasion, when Jehu was 
anointed king. “So the young man, the young man the prophet, 
went to Ramoth-gilead. And when he came, behold, the captains of 
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the army were sitting, and he said, I have an errand to thee, O Cap- 
tain. And Jehu said, Unto which of us all? And he said, To thee, 
O Captain. And he arose and went into the house; and he poured 
the oil on his head, and said to him, Thus says the Lord God of 
Israel, I have anointed thee king over the people of the Lord, over 
Israel. When Jehu told the servants of his Lord, and told them that 
the prophet said to him, Thus says the Lord, I have anointed thee 
king over Israel, they hasted, and took every man his garment, and 
put it under him on the top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, 
saying, Jehu is king!” (2 Kings ix, 5-7, 12.) This was the com- 
mencement of Jehu’s reign. In the case of Jesus, the trumpets were 
not used in the proclamation; but the “loud voice” of “the whole 
multitude of the disciples” was, saying, “Blessed be the king who 
comes in the name of the Lord!’ This was the public announcement 
of his reign, as in the case of Jehu. ; 

The kingdom of God which was proclaimed from the baptism of 
John, which had come near to them, which had suffered violence and 
the violent had seized, and into which penitent publicans and harlots 
entered, while “the leading professors” of that day refused to enter, 
had now a king proclaimed for it. This kingdom was “the regen- 
eration,” and the Son of man who was proclaimed king on this 
occasion, was soon to “sit on his throne of glory ;’ and these twelve 
men, who had forsaken all and followed him, were to “sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” This they did, when, on the 
Pentecost, which soon followed his ascension, they spoke to Jews, 
“devout men out of every nation under heaven,’ and pronounced 
them guilty of crucifying “the Lord of glory.” 

This new state of things, called the regeneration, but more fre- 
quently the kingdom of heaven, and the kingdom of God, and also 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son, had its dathing, (Aovtpdv) a bath, or 
a bathing, called by Paul, “a bath,” or “bathing of regeneration.” 
“But when the kindness and love toward man of our Savior God ap- 
peared, not by works of righteousness which we did, but according 
to his mercy, he saved us (dd dourpos nadtyyevestas) through a bathing 
of regeneration, and a renewing of a Holy Spirit, which he poured 
out on us richly, through Jesus Christ our Savior ; that, having been 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the 


hope of eternal life.” (Titus iii, 5-7.) 
VoL. VI.—13 
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This “bathing of regeneration” preceded the “renewing of the 
Holy Spirit ;” as John said, “I indeed baptize you (2 Sdart) tz water 
unto repentance; but he who is coming after me is mightier than I, 
whose sandals I am not worthy to bear; he will baptize you (é& zvedpnare 
ayiw xat nupi) tn Holy Spirit and fire.” (Matt. iii, 11.) This being so, 
this renewing can not be regarded as a change of mind, for that was 
required before this bathing “in water.” John preached repentance 
before baptism; and (erdvora) repentance means after-thought, a 
change of mind on reflection. This change of mind gave to baptism 
its efficacy as God’s institution “for forgiveness of sins.” ‘Without it, 
baptism was of no avail. 

The disciples were sadly discouraged when Jesus was murdered. 
But the apostle says of them: “ He hath begotten us again to a lively 
hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” This was 
their begetting, not to a new life, nor even to a new hope, but to a 
lively hope. Their hope became languid by his death, but was made 
lively by his resurrection. This begetting them again to a lively 
hope, is evidence that they had once had such a — but that it, 
had become languid. 

The pouring out of the Holy Spirit abundantly on them was 
a renewing of that Spirit. This occurred on the first Pentecost after 
the resurrection, which gave them the lively hope. It was so abun- 
dant as to quantity that it is called a ziovews, or pouring out richly, 
largely ; so much so, that it amounted to an immersion, or a baptism 
in Holy Spirit. But this renewing of Holy Spirit, and this bap- 
tism in Holy Spirit, were not in order to conversion, but followed 
conversion, or turning to the Lord. 

It should be particularly noted that “he saved us,” not by regen- 
eration, but by the “bathing of regeneration, and renewing’ of the 
Holy Spirit.” The dathing stands in the same grammatical rela- 
tion to the regeneration in which the renewing stands to Holy 
Spirit. The bathing appertained to the regeneration, and the 
renewing to the Holy Spirit. 

It is not marvelous, then, that neither Jesus nor any of his min- 
isters ever spoke of the (xadtyyevesia) regeneration of a person, as no 
personal change is so called in all the Scriptures. _ The Pythagoreans, 
who held to a transmigration, or metempsychosis—that is, the-en- 
trance of the soul into a new body—called that physical change of 
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condition (xadtyyevesia) regeneration. But it never was, by any au- 
thority, applied to a moral or religious change. We must there- 
fore cease to call the conversion of a sinner his regeneration, unless 
we are disposed to pervert the Scripture teaching on this impor- 
tant subject—a thing which no disciple of Jesus will do. Those who 
wrest—that is, distort, wring or twist—any word of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, so‘as to give it an unauthorized meaning, do it to their own de- 
struction. . Regeneration expresses altogether too much passiveness 
to convey the sense of (2nerpoyy) turning toward, turning about, in 
the active sense in which its verb is used in the New Testament. 
The word avayewdw, which means begotten again, is found but 
twice in the New Testament, and both times by the same author, in 
the same chapter, and relating to the same thing; and in neither 
place to the return of a sinner to God. Therfirst we have already 
noticed (1 Peter i, 3), concerning the lively or living hope by the res- 
urrection of Jesus. It was begetting disciples, not sinners, again to 
a hope by the resurrection of Christ, which demonstrated the truth of 
the doctrine which had been delivered to them in words. The other 
place is I Peter i, 23, where it refers to the same thing, and not to 
the conversion of a sinner. Speaking of the redemption of the be- 
lievers by the blood of Christ,as of a lamb without blemish, he says: 
_“Who was foreknown indeed before the foundation of the world, but 
manifested in these last times for you, who through him believed in 
God, who raised him from the dead, and gave him glory; so that 
your faith and hope are on God.” Here is mention made again. of 
the resurrection which was the means of the new birth to a. living 
hope, and also to that hope of immortality. He then adds: “Seeing 
that you purified’ your souls in obeying the truth unto unfeigned 
brotherly love, love one another‘from the heart fervently ; being born 
again [to a living hope, as before said,] not of perishable seed, but of 
imperishable, through the word of God, which lives and abides for- 
ever.” “And this is the word which was preached to you.” The word 
preached to them, and of which they were born again ¢o a living 
hope, is stated clearly by Paul (1 Cor. xv, 3, 4): “For I delivered to; 
you first of all what I also received, that Christ died for our sins, 
according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he 
rose on the third day according to the Scriptures.” This, he says, . 
is “the Gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye received, and 
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in which also ye stand ; through which also ye are saved if ye hold 
fast the word which I preached to you, unless ye have believed in 
vain.” The resurrection from the dead confirmed the claims of Jesus, 
and begot the believers again to a living hope—a hope to which they 
had been before begotten, or else they could not have been begot- 
ten to it again, or a second time. The return of a sinner to God is 
not a re-begetting. We must, then, return to the Scriptures, and 
adopt their style on the subject of conversion, if we would under- 
stand it. An examination of the New Testament report of cases 
will enlighten us. And we will begin with the beginning. 

“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; 
as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, Behold, I send forth my mes- 
senger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way; the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare the way of the Lord, make straight 
his paths. John came. baptizing in the wilderness, and preaching 
the baptism of repentance for remission of sins. And then went 
out to him all the country of Judea, and all they of Jerusalem ; and 
they were all baptized by him in the Jordan River, confessing 
their sins.” (Mark i, 1-5.) “And he preached, saying, There is 
coming one after me, he who is mightier than I, the latchet of whose 
sandals I am not worthy to stoop down and loose. I indeed baptize 
you in water; but he will baptize you in Holy Spirit.” (Verses 
7,8.) “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near.” (Matt. iii, 2.) 
Repentance, the fact that the kingdom of heaven was near, and that 
he would be followed by one greatly his superior, and that they 
should believe on him—that is, on Jesus—and confess their sins, 
and be baptized in water for the remission of them, constituted the 
principal topics of his discourses for some time. The result was, that 
great numbers believed, and were “baptized in the Jordan River,” 
“in water.” This was the fulfillment of the angel’s prophecy con- 
cerning him: “And thou shalt have joy and gladness; and many 
shall rejoice at his birth. For he shall be great before the Lord; and 
he shall not drink wine nor strong drink ; and he shall be filled with 
Holy Spirit, even from his birth. Axd many of the sons of Israel 
shall he turn (&xtatpéyet) to the Lord their God. . And he shall go be- 
fore him in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just; to make ready a prepared people for the Lord.” (Luke i, 
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14-17.) The same word is used here, in the original, which is used 
for “convert,” and the only word which is so used in the New Tes- 
tament. John did convert many, very many, of the sons of Israel to 
the Lord their God ; and he also converted the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and to the wisdom of the just. This whole work of 
converting the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, the hearts of 
fathers to children, and many of the sons of Israel to the Lord their 
God, is ascribed to John, and not to any miraculous influence of the 
Holy Spirit. Our theology is wholly at fault at this point. 

Jesus was the next, after John, to preach repentance and the 
arrival of the kingdom of God. From that time Jesus began to 
preach, and to say, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near.” 
(Matt. iv, 17.) “And after John was delivered up, Jesus came into 
Galilee, publishing the gospel of the kingdom of God, and saying, 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is near; repent, and 
believe in the gospel.” (Mark i, 14, 15.) “After these things, came 
Jesus and his disciples into the land of Judea; and there he re- 
mained with them, and baptized. And John also was baptizing, in 
Enon near Salim, because there was much water there; and they 
came and were baptized. For John was not yet thrown into prison. 
There arose, therefore, a question on the part of John’s disciples with 
a Jew, about purification. And they came to John, and said, Rabbi, 
he who was with thee beyond the Jordan, to whom thou hast borne 
witness, behold he is baptizing, and all are coming to him.” John ad- 
mitted the superior success of Jesus, and said that his joy was fulfilled 
on that account. (John iii, 22-30.) “Jesus made and baptized more 
disciples than John.” These numerous conversions were all effected 
by his teaching, which was confirmed by the miracles which he 
wrought: and on the testimony of the miracles many more believed 
on him; for “John wrought no miracles.” There is no allusion, in 
the account here given, to any thing like our orthodox conversions. 
Men heard the word, they repented, they believed in the gospel, and 
were baptized for the forgiveness of sins. This is the whole story, 
as told by Divine authority ; and that should be deemed sufficient. 

The order given for the conversion of all the nations is equally 
clear. Jesus said to his disciples: “ All power was given to me in 
heaven and on earth. Go therefore and (ua@yredcate ndvta ta 20v9) 
disciple all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
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and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ; ¢eaching them to observe all 
things which I commanded you. And behold I am with you always, 
unto the end of the world.” (Matt. xxviii, 19, 20.) Here are three 
things which the apostles were commanded to do to all the nations: 
to disciple them, to baptize them, and to teach them. TZo disciple a man, 
is to convert him, or to turn him to Jesus, the great Teacher, whom 
he is to follow. This was enjoined as ¢hetr proper work, and not the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Zo daptize them, or bury them in water ; 
this, also, was their work, and not the work of the Holy Spirit. 
To teach them’to observe all the commands of Jesus; this also was 
their work, not the work of the Holy Spirit. Jesus never sent his 
apostles to do the work of the Holy Spirit, for the simple reason 
that they could not do it. 

The Holy Spirit brought all things to the remembrance of the 
apostles, and led them into all truth. He gave utterance in.all the 
languages to them, that they might disciple all the nations, and 
teach them; and he confirmed their words by conferring the power 
on them to work miracles ; and he thus testified of Christ, and con- 
victed the world of sin, of righteousness, and judgment. But as to 
performing an operation on the hearts of the unconverted, in order to 
give the truth an effect, or to change their hearts, that they might 
believe it,—there is no mention made of any such operation, nor is 
there any allusion to it in the New Testament. The apostles were 
never taught to expect any such operation ; nor did they ever pray 
for it, so far as we are informed. 

After Peter and John were arrested, and questioned, and dis- 
charged, “they went to their own company, and reported all that 
the chief priests and elders said to them,” relative to teaching in the 
name of Jesus, and the miraculous cure of the lame man. “And 
they, hearing it, raised their voice to God with one accord, and said, 
Lord, thou art he who made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all 
things in them; who by the mouth of thy servant David said : 


“Why did the heathen rage, 
And the peoples imagine vain things ? 
The kings of the earth stood near, 
And the rulers assembled together, 
Against the Lord, and against his Christ! 


“For in truth there assembled in this city, against thy holy serv- 
ant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, 
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with Gentiles and the peoples of Israel, to do what thy hand and thy 
counsel before determined to be done. And now, Lord, behold their 
threatenings; and grant to thy servants, that with all boldness they 
may speak thy word, by stretching forth thy hand for healing, and that 
signs and wonders may be wrought through the name of thy holy 
servant Fesus.’ They prayed that signs and wonders might be 
wrought, and power to cure might be conferred, but for no oper- 
ation on the hearts of sinners to enable or to compel them to 
believe. The theological seminaries are exceedingly at fault here. 
This is the way in which the apostles executed the orders given 
to them: “They spoke the word of God with boldness.” (Acts iv, 
23-31.) 

The first conversions, after the resurrection of Jesus, were about: 
three thousand in number, and were effected thus: About one hun- 
dred and twenty disciples “ were with one accord in one place,” when 
“suddenly a sound came out of heaven, as of a rushing, mighty wind, 
and filled all the house where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared to them tongues as of fire, distributed among them ; and it sat 
on each of them. And they were all filled with Holy Spirit, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.” This being noised abroad, the multitude of Jews out of every 
nation under heaven, came together, and were confounded, because 
they heard these disciples speaking, in all their tongues, the wonder- 
ful works of God; and they inquired, “What may this mean?” But 
others, mocking, said, “They are filled with sweet wine.” Peter, 
standing up with the eleven, in a loud voice, explained the phenom- 
ena by the prophecy of Joel, and then urged the claims of Jesus of 
Nazareth,—first, by an appeal to the known miracles which God did 
by him in their midst; and then affirmed his resurrection, and 
proved it by an appeal to the predictions of David; and he closed 
his discourse thus: “Therefore let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly, that God made him—this Jesus whom ye crucified—both 
Lord and Christ.” This was the conclusion of an argument. The 
course taken by the apostle shows that he relied on evidence and 
argument to convert or disciple people. And he was not disap- 
pointed ; for “hearing this, they were pierced to the heart, and said 
to Peter and the rest of the apostles, Men, brethren, what shall 
we do?” Their conviction is here attributed to what they heard 
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Peter say, and no intimation is given that any other influence had 
any thing to do with it. The Holy Spirit led him into the truth, 
and gave him utterance. But it did no more. It performed no 
operation on the hearts of the hearers. Its influence was felt only 
through the truth spoken by Peter; which was the sword of the 
Spirit—the word of God—but which was wielded by Peter, and 
pierced the hearts of these people. He, by the utterance given by 
the same Spirit, answered them, saying: “ Repent, and be each of 
you baptized on the name of Jesus Christ, for remission of sins ; and 
you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” They, therefore, hav- 
ing received his word, were baptized. All this was the result of 
preaching the truth “in the words which the Holy Spirit taught,” and 
not by an “operation” on the heart aside from it. This whole thing 
was managed by the direction of the Holy Spirit, and this is the 
conversion which is approved by the Spirit. Every one who hears 
the truth preached, and obeys it from the heart, is converted just as 
the Spirit of God requires; for this, being the first account of con- 
versions in pursuance. of the command, “Go, disciple all the nations, 
baptizing them,” zs given as a model: and it is illustrative of the 
understanding of the apostles of the commission which was to guide 
them, and all who aided them in disciplining all the nations, “to the 
end of the world.” All evangelical conversions must conform to this 
model; and no others are approved by the Spirit who gave utter- 
ance to this method. The order is, Preaching the Gospel, and bap- 
tizing, by the minister of the Word ; hearing, believing, repenting, and 
being “baptized on the name of Jesus Christ for remission of sins,” 
on the part of the nations. The teaching in the theological schools 
differs widely from this, and must be abandoned by the ministry. 

John the Baptist required the people to believe on him who 
“was coming after him, that is, on Jesus ;” and to repent, and be 
baptized for remission of sins; and this was the same that the apos- 
tles required after the ascension of Jesus. The apostles had a fur- 
ther demonstration, that Jesus was the Son of God, than John had, 
because, after John was beheaded, Jesus “ was declared to be the Son 
of God by the resurrection from the dead.” All their converts were 
made in the same way. 

“ And by the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders 
wrought among the people; and they were with one accord in Solo- 
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mon’s porch. But of the rest no one dared to join himself to them; 
but the people honored them, and still more believers were added to 
the Lord, multitudes both of men and women.” These additions are 
accounted for by the sacred historian, by a special reference to the 
“many signs and wonders” which “were wrought by the hands of 
the apostles among the people,” and not by the special operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the hearts of the “multitudes both of men and 
women.” (Acts v, 12-14.) 

After the apostles were scourged, and commanded not to speak 
in the name of Jesus, “they therefore went rejoicing from the pres- 
ence of the council, because, for that name, they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame. And every day, in the temple and from 
house to house, they ceased not to teach and to publish the glad 
tidings of Jesus the Christ. And in those days the number of the 
disciples was multiplied.” (Acts v, 40-42; and vi, 1.) The multipli- 
cation of the disciples here is accounted for by the statement of the 
boldness and constancy of the apostles in teaching and publishing, 
both in the temple and from house to house. The theological 
dogma of an operation on the heart in some mysterious way, is 
entirely excluded from these cases of conversions also. 

After the election of seven men to attend to the daily ministra- 
tion to the widows, the apostles gave themselves wholly to the min- 
istry of the word. “And the word of God increased”’—that is, it 
was more extensively preached—“and the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and a great company of the priests 
were obedient to the faith.” (Acts vi, 1-7.) Here the multiplica- 
tion of the number of the disciples, and the conversion of a-great 
company of the priests, is accounted for from the fact that the word 
of God increased, and from no other cause. 

The persecution, which resulted in the death of Stephen, in- 
creased, and all the preachers in the city of Jerusalem, except the 
apostles, were scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and 
Samaria, the middle and southern provinces of the Holy Land. 
But they did not fear to publish the good news. 

Philip, who was a good man and full of Holy Spirit, went as far 
north as the city of Samaria, and he preached the Christ to them; 
for they, as well as the Jews, were expecting his appearance. 

“And the multitudes, with one accord, gave heed to the things 
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said by Philip, when they heard and saw the signs which he wrought. 
For out of many who had unclean spirits, they went forth, crying 
with loud voice; and many who were palsied, and who were lame, 
were cured. And there was great joy in that city.” (Acts viii, 1-8.) 
The conversions here recorded are ascribed to what they heard and 
saw, and, like all the cases examined, ¢o no other influence. The the- 
ological dogma is entirely ignored, and it must be abandoned by all 
the ministers and people who fear the Lord and reverence his word. 
These Samaritans had before been bewitched by the sorceries 
of Simon, a notorious “ spiritualist,” or sorcerer. “But when they 
believed Philip publishing the good news concerning the kingdom 
of God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both 
men and women.” (Verse 12.) This corresponds with the com- 
mandment given to the apostles: “Disciple all the nations, bap- 
tizing them.” “An angel of the Lord spoke to Philip, saying, 
Arise and go down to the south, to the way that goes down from 
Jerusalem to Gaza. This is desert. And he,rose and went. And, 
behold, a man of Ethiopa, a eunuch, an officer of state of Candace, 
Queen of the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, and had 
come to Jerusalem to worship, was returning, and sitting in his 
chariot ; and he was reading the prophet Isaiah. And the Spirit 
said to Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. And 
Philip ran thither, and he heard him reading Isaiah the prophet. 
And he said, Understandest thou what thou art reading? And 
he said, How can I, except some one should guide me? And he 
entreated Philip to come up and sit with him. And the contents of 
the Scripture which he was reading was this: 
‘“‘ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; 

And as a lamb, dumb before his shearer, 

So he opened not his mouth. 

In his humiliation his judgment was taken away ; 


And his generation, who shall he declare? 
For his life is taken away from the earth. 


“And the eunuch, answering, said to Philip, I pray thee, of 
whom does the prophet speak this? of himself, or of some other 
man? And Philip opened his mouth, and beginning from this 
Scripture, made known to him the good news of Jesus. And as 
they went (xara cy dddv) down along the way, they came to a cer- 
tain water. And the eunuch said, See, here is water; what hinders 
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that I should be baptized? And Philip said, If thou believest with 
all thy heart, thou mayest. And answering, he said, I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. And he commanded that the 
chariot should stop. And they both went down into the water, both 
Philip and the eunuch ; and he baptized him. And when they came 
up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip ; and 
the eunuch saw him no more; for he went on his way rejoicing.” 
(Acts viii, 26-39.) This accords with the commandment, “ Disciple 
the nations, baptizing them.” Philip, in explaining the prophecy to 
him, preached the good news of Jesus to him; and this is the only 
thing done to induce him to believe that Jesus Christ was the Son 
of God. There is, as in all the previous cases, not an intimation 
that any other influence was used to convert him. Surely, the Gospel 
is the power of God for salvation. : 

The next recorded case of conversion is mentioned in Acts, 
ninth chapter. But we quote Paul’s own account of it from Acts 
xxii, 6-16: “And it came to pass, as I was journeying, and came 
near to Damascus about midday, a great light out of heaven sud- 
denly flashed around me; and I fell to the ground, and heard 
a voice saying to me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And 
I answered, Who art thou, Lord? And he said to me, I am Jesus, 
the Nazarene, whom thou art persecuting. And I said, What shall 
I do, Lord? And the Lord said to me, Arise, and go into Damas- 
cus, and there it shall be .told thee concerning all things which it is 
appointed thee to do.” And “I came into Damascus. And one 
Ananias, a devout man according to the law, having a good report 
from all the Jews who dwelt there, came to me, and standing by me, 
said to me, Brother Saul, receive sight. And I, in that very hour, 
looked upon him. And he said, The God of our fathers appointed 
thee to know his will, and to see the Just One, and to hear a voice 
out of his mouth. For thou shalt be a witness for him to all men 
of what thou hast seen and didst hear. And now why tarriest 
thou? Arise, be baptized and wash away thy sins, calling on his 
name.” “And he arose, and was baptized.” (ix, 18.) Not one word 
is said of any operation on his heart. He was converted by the 
same truth which converted all others ; and was baptized, as all the 
others were, and as the commissions directed: “ Disciple, and bap- 
tize all the nations.” 
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The concurring directions, given by the Lord to Peter and Cor- 
nelius, brought together, in Czesarea, the relatives and near friends 
of the latter, to hear the word of God from the former. Of these 
persons Cornelius said, “ Now therefore, we are all present before 
God, to hear all things commanded thee from God.” Their hearts 
were all right. Six Jewish converts went, with all their national 
prejudices, with Peter, from Joppa to Czsarea; who required a mir- 
acle to convince them that God was about to grant to the Gentiles, 
Cornelius and his friends and relatives, repentance and remission of 
sins. Peter was convinced by his vision and that of Cornelius that 
such was the case, and he commenced his speech accordingly, thus: 
“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; but in 
every nation he who fears him, and works righteousness, is ac- 
ceptable to him.” His hearers were not ignorant of Jesus, as is 
evident from the speech of Peter, who further said to them: 
“The word which he sent to the sons of Israel, publishing glad 
tidings of peace through Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all), ye 
know.” They were not ignorant of the Gospel, or glad tidings, 
which had been published to the sons of Israel, but not, as 
yet, to the Gentiles. They knew “the thing which was done 
throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee, after the baptism 
which John preached; Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed him 
with Holy Spirit and power (rvebpart: dytw xaé duvdyer); who went 
about doing good, and curing all who were oppressed by the 
devil; because God was with him.” All this they knew, though 
they were not Jews. He further says of himself and the con- 
verted Jews who came with him: “And we are witnesses of 
all things which he did, both in the country of the Jews and 
in Jerusalem; whom they slew, hanging him on a tree. Him 
God raised on the third day, and showed him openly; not to 
all the people, but to witnesses before appointed by God ; to us who 
ate and drank with him after he rose from the dead. And he com- 
manded us to preach to the people, and to testify that it is he who 
has been appointed by God to be judge of the living and dead. To 
him all the prophets bear witness, that, through his name, every one 
who believes on him shall receive remission of sins.” Just as Peter 
was uttering these words, the Holy Spirit fell on all who heard the 
word. Not to convert them; but to convince “those of the circum- 
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cision, who came with Peter,” that the Gentiles were to receive re- 
mission of sins, just as believing Jews had, by baptism on the name 
of the Lord. He therefore says, “Can any one forbid the water, 
that these should not be baptized, who received the Holy Spirit, 
even as we also? And he commanded that they should be bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord ;” because this was the name through 
which all that believed on him were to receive remission of sins ; 
and baptism for remission of sins was preached by the authority of 
Jesus. The Holy Spirit then came upon these people, not to con- 
vert them, nor to show that they were converted, but to remove all 
objection to their baptism for the same purpose for which the be- 
lieving Jews were baptized—“remission of sins.” (Acts x, 34-48.) 
The theological dogma has no support from this case. 

The Proconsul of Paphos was converted -by the preaching and 
the miraculous confirmation of the word by Paul. “The proconsul, 
seeing what was done, believed, being astonished at the teaching of 
the Lord.” (Acts xiii, 12.) This “Sergius Paulus was an intelligent 
man ;” and he called for Barnabas and Saul, because he desired to 
hear the word of God. The doctrine of a spiritual operation, inde- 
pendent of the word of God, has no support in this case. It is not 
even intimated. (Acts xiii, 18-43.) 

Paul delivered a discourse in Antioch of Pisidia, by request of 
the rulers of the synagogue, the result of which was, that “when 
the congregation was broken up, many of the Jews and proselyte 
worshipers followed Paul and Barnabas; who, speaking to them, 
persuaded them to continue in the grace of God.” This, like the 
other cases referred to, was the result of preaching. Their faith also 
came by hearing. They were not “brought to believe ;’ but they 
believed. The idea of bringing persons to believe is a strange idea, 
and ought not to be entertained. 

These ministers of the word visited also Iconium, and both 
entered the synagogue of the Jews together, “and so spoke 
that a great multitude, both of Jews and Greeks, believed.” (Acts 
xiv, 1.) The faith of this multitude is expressly attributed to the 
speaking of Paul and Barnabas, without the least intimation that 
there was any other influence used to convert them. * 

Next they went to Derbe: “And having: published the good 
news to that city, and made many disciples, they turned back to 
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Lystra, and Iconium, and Antioch ; confirming the souls of the dis- 
ciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith, and that we must, 
through much aff!.:ion, enter into the kingdom of God.” (Acts xiv, 
20-22.) These disciples were not made by any agent except these 
faithful men. It is written (verse 27) that, having returned to An- 
tioch, from which city they were sent on this mission, they assem- 
bled the Church, and “reported how great things God wrought by 
them,” not by the Holy Spirit; “and that he opened to the Gentiles 
a door of faith.” 

Paul and Timothy afterward visited Philippi; and on the Sab- 
bath they “went forth out of the gate by a river side, where was 
wont to be a place of prayer;’ and they “sat down, and spoke 
to the women who came together, who constituted the. family 
of Lydia,” who was listening ; “and the Lord opened her heart to 
attend to the things spoken by Paul; and she and her family 
were baptized.” (Acts xvi, 13-15.) The question arises here, How 
did the Lord open Lydia’s heart? The only answer which the 
account suggests -is, by “the things spoken by Paul,’ to which 
she /istened, and attended. It is not stated that the Lord opened 
her heart to delieve, but to attend to what was preached by Paul. 
“Tt pleased God, dy the foolishness of preaching, to save those 
who believed.” God saved; but he did it by the preaching. 
This is the only known way of opening the hearts of people to 
attend to the commands of God. Lydia was a worshiper of God 
when Paul first met her; but she had not been baptized. Paul 
spoke to her on this subject, and she and her family attended 
to the things spoken. There is no hint that the Holy’ Spirit 
operated on her heart. He is not mentioned in the whole account 
of this conversion. 

Paul and Silas were imprisoned here for casting out a spirit of 
divination. But “at midnight, Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises 
to God, and the prisoners listened to them.” An earthquake alarmed 
the jailer, and liberated the prisoners ; and he was about to commit 
suicide, but was prevented by finding that the prisoners had not fled. 
Calling for lights, he sprang in, and trembling “ fell down before Paul 
and Silas ;eand having brought them out, he said, Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy family. And they spoke to him the 
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word of the Lord, and to all who were in his house. And (napasafuv 
avtovs) taking them along, the same hour of the night, he washed 
their stripes; and was himself baptized, and all his family, imme- 
diately. And having brought them up into his house, he sat food be- 
fore them and rejoiced with all his family, believing in God.” (Acts 
xvi, 25-32.) Nothing is said about the influence of the Holy Spirit 
in this case. All is imputed to what Paul and Silas said to this 
man and his family. The earthquake did not convert him. It 
alarmed him and liberated the prisoners, and disposed him to inquire 
relative to his salvation. This was not the predisposing influence 
on the heart of the Holy Spirit, as taught in theological seminaries ; 
but it was the influence of an earthquake on the foundations of the 
prison. There is great difference between an earthquake and the 
Holy Spirit. : 

This conversion included the baptism of believers, according to 
. the words of Jesus: “He who believes and is baptized shall be 
saved ;” “ Disciple all the nations, baptizing them.” 

“And passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to 
Thessalonica, where was the synagogue of the Jews. And Paul, 
as his custom was, went in to them, and for three Sabbaths reasoned 
with them from the Scriptures, opening them, and setting forth that 
the Christ must suffer, and rise agzin from the dead, and that this is 
the Christ—Jesus, whom I preach to you. And some of them be- 
lieved, and joined themselves to Paul and Silas; and of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few.” 
(Acts xvii, 1-4.) The conversion of these people is ascribed to the 
teaching by Paul, and to nothing else. The Gospel is “God’s power 
to salvation.” Paul told the disciples in Corinth that the Gospel 
which he preached to them was that dy which they were saved, if 
they kept in memory what he preached, unless they had believed in 
vain ; that is, unless what he preached was untrue. (1 Cor. xv, I, 2.) 
In this account of a multitude of conversions of Greeks, not a few 
chief women, and some Jews, there is no allusion to any “ predis- 
posing influence,” or of any “accompanying influence” of any kind, 
nor of any operation of the Holy Spirit. 

After the Jews int Thessalonica raised a persecution against Paul 
and Silas, they went to Berea, and entered the synagoue of the 
Jews. “These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that 
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they received the word with all readiness, and searched the Scrip- 
tures daily, whether these things were so. Many of them there- 
fore believed: and of honorable Grecian women not a few.” They 
did not receive the word with all readiness because of a more pow- 
erful, nor indeed of any operation on their mind, but because of 
their nobleness of mind. They were not narrow-minded, mali- 
cious sectarians, like the Jews in Thessalonica and the Gentiles in 
some places, who think more of what they call “our Church” and 
“our Confession of Faith,” or “our Catechism,” than of the teaching 
of the apostles. This is the reason why they searched the Scrip- 
tures daily, to see whether what Paul and Silas taught “was true ;” 
not whether it was false. Sometimes we investigate with prejudice, 
and then we are not looking for truth, but for error. Not so with 
these “more noble” people of Berea. They searched for truth, and 
therefore many believed. 

While Paul was waiting for Silas and Timothy to come to him in 
Athens, he addressed the people, who came to hear him, on the unity 
of God, and opposed their views of polytheism ; and preached a gen- 
eral judgment by the man whom God had appointed for that pur- 
pose, of which he had given assurance to all men, in that he had 
raised him from the dead. Some ridiculed the resurrection, and 
others said they would give him another hearing concerning that 
matter. “But certain ones, joining themselves to him, believed ; 
among whom was also Dionysius, a member of the sovereign tri- 
bunal in Athens, and a woman named Damaris, and others with 
them.” (Acts xvii, 34.) No allusion is here made to the dogma of 
a special operation, nor of accompanying influence. 

Leaving Athens, Paul went to Corinth, and his success in that 
city is thus noticed (Acts xviii, 7,8): “He entered into a certain 
man’s house named Justus, one who worshiped God, whose house 
was adjoining the synagogue. And Crispus, the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, believed on the Lord with all his house; and many of 
the Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized.” The faith 
of these disciples was produced by “hearing,” as expressly stated 
here, and not by any other means. But this is: not a solitary 
case. It is true of every case mentioned in the New Testament ; 
and Paul states it as a universal proposition, that “fazth comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” And he challenges any 
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man to show to the contrary, in these words: “ How can they believe 
on him of whom they have not heard?’ It seems a positive discredit 
to the Word of God, to say that, confirmed as it has been, it is still 
not sufficient to command the respect and confidence of the world, 
without an independent but accompanying influence of the Holy 
Spirit, to compe] confidence or enable men to believe it! Is not 
the word of the Lord credible? “Many of the Corinthians” 
thought it was, and “hearing believed” it. All the apostles, and 
the whole ministry of primitive times, thought it was, and quoted it 
as such without hesitation, and without the least intimation that any 
honest person who desired to know the truth, would need any as- 
sistance to believe it. Jesus said to the Jews, that they made the 
word “of God of no effect” by their traditions. We should be care- 
ful not to do the same by our theories; for the word of God is 
quick, or living, and powerful. It is the sword of the Spirit, and by 
it we are said to be born again. (1 Peter i, 23.) Jesus said, “The 
words that I am speaking to you are spirit, and they are life.” (John 
vi, 63.) And he calls them “the words of eternal life.” (Verse 68.) 

The work of the Holy Spirit, as we learn it in the Scriptures, 
consists in bringing all things to the remembrance of the apostles, 
whatever Jesus had said to them; in leading them into all truth; 
and in testifying for Christ by enabling his disciples to work signs 
and wonders and divers miracles, to confirm the truth concerning 
Jesus. The words spoken by thé apostles were not the words of 
man's wisdom; nor were they taught them by men, but by the Holy 
Spirit. They spoke as the Spirit gave them utterance. The gifts of 
prophecy, of knowledge, of tongues, of healing, of curing, of driving 
out demons, and restoring the dead to life, were all bestowed by the 
Spirit; and hence the apostles were said to preach the Gospel with 
the Holy Spirit sent down from heaven; and in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. “The great salvation began to be spoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed by those who heard it; God also bearing 
witness, with signs and wonders, and divers miracles, and. distri- 
butions of the Holy Spirit, according to his own will.” (Heb. ii, 3, 4.) 

When God testified against Israel by his Spirit, it was through 
his prophets. ‘“ Yet many years didst thou forbear them, and testi- 
fiedst against them dy thy Spirit in thy prophets; yet would they 


not give ear; therefore gavest thou them into the hands of the people 
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of the lands.” (Nehem. ix, 30.) “Holy men of old spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit.” This is the way in which the 
Holy Spirit reproved the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment. When he came, he did this in the apostles, as he had done 
before in the prophets ; for “they were all filled with Holy Spirit, 
and began to speak in other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” 

But as to any operation on the hearts of sinners, as taught by 
our theological schools, let it be remembered that every case of con- 
version mentioned in the New Testament, and in the Old, is ac- 
counted for without the least intimation of any such operation. No 
conversion is ever credited to the Holy Spirit in all the sacred 
records. He is never called a converter, nor an operator. Jesus 
said to his disciples: “ And I will ask of the Father, and he will give 
you another Comforter, that he may be with you forever ; the Spirit 
of truth, whom the world can not receive, because it sees him not, 
neither knows him; but ye know him, because he abides with you, 
and shall be in you.” (John xiv, 16, 17.) 

When the brethren of the modern ministry shall unsheathe “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,” and shall rid them- 
selves of this embarrassing dogma, and shall direct their thrusts 
directly at the hearts of sinners, they will find the Spirit’s sword 
sharper than any two-edged sword ever invented by men; for it will 
prove itself (xpit:xus) a critic of “the thoughts and purposes of the 
heart. But as long as they tell sinners that they must be converted 
by the special operation of the Holy Spirit, their well-meant and 
benevolent exhortations will be in great measure divested of their 
power. The sinner will place himself behind the dogma, and say: 
“The Spirit has not operated on me yet. I await its operation.” 
The apostles never gave sinners this advantage. They pierced them 
to the heart by the sword of the Spirit, and made them ask what they 
should do. So it should be now. 





The Religious Future of the Negro. 


IV.—THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


N days lang syne, when the negro was quadrennially sawed into 

planks wherewithal to make campaign platforms, not only was 
the poor fellow badly treated, but his case was badly adjudicated on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. The pro-slavery men (some 
of them) regarded him as a sort of transitional product of Darwin- 
ianism—a kind of intermediate development between our grand- 
fathers, the monkeys, and ourselves, the elect; while the antislavery 
men held themselves ready, at a moment’s notice, to be qualified on 
the Holy Bible that he was nothing in the world but a white man 
with a black skin. Both were probably wrong. The negro is su 
generis. And it is time his case were appealed from the tribunal of 
partisan prejudice to the supreme court of common sense. 

The negro is aman. He has a soul; a susceptible moral nature ; 
a conscience, darkened and blunted it may be, but still capable of 
being enlightened and trained into quick and trustworthy sensibili- 
ties to right and wrong. At the same time, he is not a white man, 
and it were unreasonable and uncharitable to expect a white man’s 
achievements from him. 

The politicians have done what they could for him. They have 
settled upon a sure and permanent foundation his civil status; and: 
no one, North or South, would disturb it. Perhaps some few in both 
sections of the country have still a little squeamish prejudice against 
sleeping with him, and there may be a man here and there whose 
notions of social equality are somewhat confused ; but, saving these 
trifling abatements, the negro has gained his case, and—lost his 
interest. The very law which makes him civilly equal to the whites, 
and merges him in the great mass of citizens, with common rights, 
privileges, and obligations, must necessarily withdraw attention from 
him as a distinct element of the population, and reduce the factitious 
prominence which his separate and peculiar condition gave him. 

No doubt it is best for him to be thus thrown upon himself. He 
needs respite from the enfeebling influence of patronage ; a chance to 
estimate his own capacity, to summon ‘his powers, to choose his 
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destiny, to carve his fortune, and to show what is in him by the char- 
acter he shall form and the achievements he shall accomplish. Let 
him be the object of an intelligent and manly philanthrophy, rather 
than of a blind and mawkish sentimentalism; and, with such judi- 
cious counsel and aid as we can give him, let him have a fair chance 
to prove himself. 

Whether, under these circumstances, he will use his now inalien- 
able rights wisely; whether he will show himself worthy of the tre- 
mendous sacrifices of blood and tears and treasure which have been 
made for him, the future must determine. But of one thing there 
can be no doubt,—whatever his capacity, whatever his latent powers, 
he can never reach and maintain the Anglo-Saxon type of civilization - 
otherwise than through the purifying, stimulating, and elevating in- 
fluences of the Christian religion. Political privileges will contribute 
something toward this result; public-schools promise to do still 
more; close contact and intimacy with the more favored race will, 
perhaps, do more than either: but none of these can give him that 
integrity of heart, that nobility of principle, that patience in well- 
doing, which are essential to any true and permanent success. 

Virtue is not the product of legal enactment; a knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, is not a safeguard against vicious 
principles and corrupt morals; and even should a copied life and 
manner equal the original, the chances are that the worst lives will 
be reproduced oftener than the best. 

The future of the negro is, from every point, an interesting 
problem. - I am hopeful that it will be solved by him in a way that 
shall be honorable to himself and beneficial to the country. I would 
give him not only every chance, but every aid in my power. Still I 
can not close my eyes upon the formidable obstacles which he has 
to surmount, nor conceal from my view the immense distance he has 
to travel before he reaches the height which he perhaps imagines 
himself already to have attained. 

The average typical Southern negro is not known by the world. 
Men are acquainted with Fred Douglass, and a few others like him. 
They are aware that certain colored men are sitting in the halls of 
Congress. They have seen, here and there, specimens which were 
intellectual, cultivated, influential ; and, upon the principle ex uno disce 
omnes, they have concluded that, under favorable circumstances, all 
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might be able to approach, if they could not equal, these lofty ex- 
amples. Nothing could be more erroneous. The difference between 
these and those is as between noon and midnight. It is not a mere 
difference in degree, it is not simply a result of circumstances, but a 
total, radical difference in kind—a difference, as it were, in the grain 
and fiber of the moral and intellectual constitution. 

Now, as philanthropists, we have to deal with the masses, not 
with the exeptional instances; and, to deal wisely and effectively with 
these, we must understand their peculiar nature, habits, feelings, 
tastes, and powers. It is from such elements, viewed in connection 
with the influences at work and likely to be set at work, that we are 
to forecast the general and the religious future of the negro. 

1. The intellect of the typical Southern negro is marked by 
sharpness rather than by breadth or depth. His mind’s eye does not 
see far, and does not take in a wide prospect, but it sees clearly what 
it does see. This is true when the man is left to his own volition, to 
select for himself subjects of thought and objects of attention. He 
instinctively acts in harmony with this mental peculiarity ; limiting 
his attention to a narrow range, and dwelling upon that in its isola- 
tion, up to the point of satiety and weariness. But if you assume to 
direct his thought, and introduce &dditional and related objects re- 
quiring comparison, his mind becomes confused and bewildered. He 
is not able to keep up with you. The objects dance before his mind, 
and the scene. becomes blurred and meaningless. This doubtless 
accounts, in part at least, for the comparative failure of white preach- 
ers in addressing colored congregations, and for the unmistakable and 
universal preference of such congregations for colored preachers of 
even far less ability. They do not understand the white preacher, 
and he does not understand them; or, if he does, he is not able to 
adapt himself perfectly to their mental state. He is apt to suppose, 
and commonly acts upon the supposition, that the one thing needful 
is to use simple language; and he can not understand why his well- 
meant effort to explain and illustrate is, by the very multiplication 
of his imagery, enveloping their minds in clouds and darkness. 
Whereas the colored preacher, albeit ignorant of the schools and a 
stranger to Whately and Quackenbos, is guided by his intuition to 

.the minds and understandings of his hearers. The misfortune with 
him generally is, that he knows so little. He‘is ignorant of the 
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truth—sometimes grossly, painfully ignorant. He could impart it to 
his people, if he knew it. The white man knows it; but he is unable, 
except in an imperfect degree, to impart it. 

This state of things indicates clearly the direction that our efforts 
for evangelizing the colored population should take: Educate the col- 
ored preachers ; give the truth to their race through them. The great 
masses of them never will, never can, be reached otherwise. 

2. The foregoing peculiarity may be regarded in the light of a 
safeguard to the negro, when we remember his credulity. He is es- 
pecially credulous in his relation to the pulpit, and receives without 
question or doubt almost any thing that his ministers may teach 
him. Never was there a finer subject for the riding of wicked and 
designing priests. The back would bear the load without a mur- 
mur. But, fortunately, the priest can not mount. He is unable to 
get the animal in hand. The colored preacher is but a poor rider, 
even if he did not—as, metaphorically speaking, he commonly does— 
prefer to walk; and the white, for the reasons stated above, as well 
as for others, can not get in place and power. Hence, although the 
negro is simple and credulous as a child, and one would think liable 
to be led and duped by every designing impostor that should come 
along, he has been protected thus far by his very weakness, and has 
trusted himself mainly to the guidance of his honest and faithful, 
though illiterate and incompetent, native preacher. The temporary 
dominance of the carpet-bag dynasty may be regarded as an exception 
to what I have said. Here the negroes were led or driven by selfish 
white men; but the case was peculiar and abnormal. It was not the 
work of conviction ; it was not accomplished by argument ; logic and 
rhetoric had little or no share in it. In no sense was it comparable 
to a religious leadership. It resembled rather the manipulation of a 
great army by skillful captains. The carpet-bagger, representing, as 
the negro thought, all the honor, place, power, privilege, and emolu- 
ment that were to flow to him as the result of emancipation, had 
but to give the word of command, and he was obeyed. The case, 
then, while not fairly an exception to my statement, serves but to 
illustrate the amazing credulity of the average negro—a credulity 
begotten by conscious personal ignorance, and fostered by deep-felt 
self-distrust. It should be added that, even during the high-tide of 
carpet-bag supremacy, the carpet-bagger found it necessary to divide 
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the spoils and share the honors with the colored preachers, in order 
to enlist them as aids and lieutenants in his favor. 

3. The negro is exceedingly superstitious. In this he does not 
differ from other illiterate peoples, except, perhaps, in degree. The 
question may be asked, Does not this render him peculiarly liable to 
be imposed upon by the mummeries and superstitions of Romanism ? 
Much fear has been felt on this subject, as from time to time reports 
are published of the great efforts Romanists are about to make for 
propagating their religion among the blacks. For myself, notwith- 
standing the seeming readiness of the soil for‘the reception of such 
seed, I do not share the apprehensions of those who anticipate evil 
from this quarter. The negro is superstitious, but his superstition 
looks mainly in the direction of malign influences. He is afraid of 
witches and ghosts and bad luck. Ifa rabbit crosses his path, he must 
work a counter-charm with his fingers to keep off the bad luck. 
Nothing, perhaps, could induce him to pick up a pin if he finds the 
head toward him, because it indicates a sort of offer to him of dull, 
bad luck, from the acceptance of which he begs to be excused. But, 
with all such absurdities and childishness, the negro has a substratum 
of common sense that will save him, I believe, from Romanism. Now, 
if he had inherited this religion, if he knew no other, if it had been 
for generations the religion of his people, he would kave made, per- 
haps, a fine Romanist. But it is now too late. Fancy a negro in 
a Roman Catholic Church. His eyes stare, his mouth is agape, and 
he is wondering what they did that for, and what they are going to 
do next, and what all this nonsense means “any how.” He goes 
home and laughs about it, and ridicules it, and “can’t see, for his 
part, why sensible people should have so much foolishness about 
them ;” and so, after complimenting himself upon his superior wis- 
dom, he concludes: “ Well, that may do for some folks, but it was 
never made for the negro.” Then, if he looks to the essence of the 
religion, if he begins to consider the merits and claims of it, he is 
driven farther away than ever. The very first voice of the Church 
is an assertion of mastery over him. Now, it may be taken for 
granted that of the ten thousand things soliciting the negro’s choice 
and adoption, among the last, if not the very last, which he chooses, 
will be a “master.” He fancies, and naturally, that he has had enough 
of that sort of thing; and now he is set for the defense and mainte- 
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nance of freedom. No: Romanism has nothing that really impresses 
the negro, except the barbaric splendor of its processional shows ; 
and these merely gratify an idle curiosity while they exert no influ- 
ence upon his deeper nature. Give me old Uncle Ned (known now 
as “Brother Jones”),. with a frock-coat rather longer than the pre- 
vailing style; a silk hat the worse for wear, and with a piece of 
crépe around it; a pair of coarse shoes, not exactly polished, but 
evidently suggestive of polish; a cravat, moderately white and ‘im- 
moderately large; a walking-stick in his hand, a Testament in his 
pocket, and a hymn-book under his arm,—and, for really successful 
work among his people, he will beat all the Jesuits of Georgetown 
and all the cardinals of Rome. He. may say “dis” and “dat,” and 
“gwine” and “whar;’ but what matters it? His hearers say the 
same; and they are proud of him, and reverence him as a big man 
of their own. My word for it, just so long as the Jesuits fail to get 
Uncle Ned, they will fail to get his flock. 

4. The negro’s religion is emotional rather than intellectual. He 
likes to have what he calls “a good time” at his meetings; by which 
he means a great excitement, characterized by hand-shakings, jerkings, 
prayings, exhortings, singings, and shoutings—all going on at once, 
and kept going from about nine in the evening until the “wee small 
hours ayant the twal,” and continued night after night, for weeks, keep- 
ing the whole neighborhood awake, and eliciting sometimes, I fear, 
the irreverent maledictions of the whites, as a sort of offset to the in. 
temperate prayers and praises of the blacks. All this, of course, is 
wrong, and needs correction. But, right or wrong, what I state is 
the simple, sober, unexaggerated truth ; and it shows that, in the pre- 
vailing and most popular type of the negro’s religion, feeling has taken 
the lead of principle, heat is in excess of light, and that, in general, 
the sensibilities of the race are developed more than the intellect. 
What is necessary to be done in order to correct this one-sided, 


and consequently unwholesome development, is very evident. It 


is to bring up the neglected and shriveled part; it is to educate and 
strengthen the intellect ; it is to diffuse light and knowledge, to plant 
in the warm soil the seeds of truth, and to cultivate and nourish 
them until they become the fixed principles of life. But how this is 
to be-done, and who is to do it, are problems of greater difficulty. 
It may be said, however, that so far as the direct action of the mis- 
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sionary, apart from the schools and other educational a: pliances, is 
concerned, he will be likely to succeed in proportion to his capacity 
for reaching the intellect ¢hrvough the emotions. He should not seek 
to tear down more rapidly than he can build up; he should be con- 
tent to see the new, and better grow up zz the old and worse, until 
it gradually sloughs it off; he should patiently bear with some ex- 
cesses, and tolerate some follies, until he can prepare the subject 
himself for their removal. 

The Methodists have a grand opportunity and a weighty respon- 
sibility respecting the negro’s future. They have the appliances for 
reaching him,—a large colored membership and numerous colored 
preachers. The colored Churches, too, are well organized, and the 
ministry graded and drilled according to the peculiar Methodist 
system. The fear is, that instead of doing the work so essential to the 
elevation of the negro, they will simply, or at any rate mainly, pamper 
those emotional excesses which need to be restrained and curtailed. 

The Baptists are not open to this apprehension, and they have 
done, and are still doing, a great deal for the negro. They might 
do much more if ‘they would abandon the mourner’s-bench, which 
they borrowed from the Methodists, with all the multitudinous evils 
connected with it, and teach the simpler and nobler plan of salvation 
taught by the apostles. But while they resort to this unscriptural 
appliance, though they may not, like the Methodists, actually encour- 
age sensational extravagances, they can never really supplant them. 
They originated with this device, and they are perpetuated by its 
unavoidable concomitants. 

The Presbyterians can do but little, if any thing, for the negro. 
Their system and methods are not at all adapted to him. He can not 
understand their doctrine nor sympathize with their worship. He is 
not the material out of which Presbyterians can be made. In the 
vast extent of the Southern country, there are some dozens, perhaps 
some hundreds, of negroes who are nominally Presbyterians ; but are 
they really such? -Is there a single one of them that has any ac- 
quaintance with the “Constitution,” or with the Larger or Shorter 
Catechism ; or that appreciates the “dry light” which weekly beams 
upon him from the manuscript on, the “sacred desk?” Has he any 
part or lot or heart in the long, cold prayers which he hears—cold to — 
him, whatever they may be to others ? 
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As for the Episcopalians, they are conspicuously incompetent for 
the work. Who can associate the Prayer-book and the surplice with 
a congregation of plantation negroes? Who would be willing (if he 
could) to place vessels of such coarse, common clay on .the same 
shelf with the refined porcelain of which Episcopalians are supposed 
to be made? But there is nothing in the negro that can take hold 
of Episcopalianism, and nothing in it that can take hold of him. 
They are separate and distinct by the very law of their being. 

The Disciples are deficient in the matter of instrumentalities for 
reaching him.- They have but few colored preachers, and lack the 
prestige of large numbers. I am glad to see, however, that they are 
beginning to appreciate their duty, and are taking steps to supply 
their deficiency. For, apart from the drawbacks mentioned, they are 
peculiarly fitted for the work. The plainness and simplicity of their 
doctrine ; the ease with which all their distinctive and fundamental 
principles can be understood ; the facility with which preachers can 
be trained to appreciate, to maintain, and to use these principles; 
and, above all, the wonderful pregnancy of these principles, the im- 
mense range of meaning which they involve and implicate, the 
simplest possible elementary statements linking themselves to all 
divine truth, and developing into the grandest of all systems,—these 
considerations make me sure that the Disciples are specially called 
to this great work. 

Such, in brief, are the elements for calculating the negro’s’ re- 
ligious future. With the peculiarities of race and condition stated, 
it is clear that he must be guided by the wiser and more highly 
favored race, or else his religion will degenerate into the grossest 
fanaticism. He is ignorant, and, by nature and education, super- 
stitious and fanatical. He inherits nothing. For thousands of 
years the intellect of his race has existed in utter waste and ste- 
rility. He is dull and slothful in thought by legitimate transmission. 
His proclivity is lazily to lapse into those very excesses of fanat- 
icism, those intoxications of feeling, which will drown his man- 
hood, and forever prevent his elevation in the scale of being. From 
this fate he must be saved. I believe he. can be. 

On the other hand, we must guard against the consequences of 
indiscreet interference. The superior intellectual power of the 
white man, when brought into immediate contact with the negro, 
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constitutes a sort of authoritative influence which might be del- 
eterious. The negro is unnaturally and unwholesomely repressed 
by it. His spontaneity is restrained ; his soul-freedom is crushed, 
and his expression ceases to be'true to his consciousness. Yet, in 
the presence of the white religious teacher, there is but one alterna- 
tive,—either to yield to his influence, or not to yield. If he yield, 
the probability is that it is a mere submission to power. His act ex- 
presses no intelligent conviction, and evidences no adequate under- 
standing and appreciation of what he is doing. In reality, it is not 
his own ‘act; and therefore, to him, it is false. It is letter without 
spirit ; it is law without Gospel ; and it is a law of bondage, and not 
of freedom. Now, such an outward, heartless, spiritless conformity 
as this has not helped him at all. He is no better than he was 
before, but rather worse. Certainly he is no happier; and, instead 
of being helped upward, as he should have been, he has been in- 
duced to lower himself by an acted falsehood; whereas, if he re- 
fuse to yield, if he remain firm to his own convictions, and per- 
sist in his old ways, we have already seen the degradation and 


‘danger to which these will conduct him. 


In fine, the escape from this difficulty is to be found in an edu- 
cated colored ministry. Naturally, they will take a more tender in- 
terest in the work than others can. Give them the light; famil- 
iarize them with the Gospel; enlarge and liberalize their minds ; 
store them with treasures of knowledge: and from these mountain- 
tops of the race let streams of truth and goodness flow down to the 
plains. While the power of these men will be great, it is less likely 
to work injury to the masses. They are brethren. They are equal 
in race and social rank. The influence of habit and conventionalism 
is absent ; and then the intercourse out of the pulpit will be freer 
and more familiar. 

Altogether, the outlook is not unpromising. The negro, during 
the few ‘years in which he has enjoyed his freedom, has done well ; 
all things considered, he has done surprisingly well. There is 
still much to be done. But let us be faithful and judicious in help- 
ing and encouraging him, and, by the blessing of God, he will solve 
the problem of his religious future to the honor of his race, and to 
the praise of the Gospel. 





The Catacombs of Rome. 


V—THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 


“Sus Roma Roman qucerito! 
‘Tot ibi tropeea, quot ossa 
Quot martyres, tot triumphis ! 

Loquuntur !” 


HE Nineteenth Century is memorable for the great digcoveries 

made at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and in the Roman Cata- 
combs. Both offer to the world a new study,—Pompeii, that of pa- 
ganism on its decline; and the Catacombs, that of Christianity in its 
rise. In the days when Pompeii fell, and subterranean Rome was 
opened, the vast Roman Empire numbered one hundred millions of 
people, all having received the yoke of the Caesars. Behold, a decree 
came down against the followers of Christ: there was not room for 
these in the Roman Empire. They were forced to become antip- 
odes of said empire, and build another Rome within the profound 
solitudes under Rome. To these dens and caves the daughter of 
heaven, the Church, was driven, to hold communion with her God. 
There she silently buried her precious dead, and 


“ Built up life on death; on change, duration.” 


There, when persecution assailed, she safely concealed around her 
the first disciples of the apostles, as a hen gathering under her wings 
her chickens during the storm. 

The first three centuries of the Christian era were crimsoned 
with the blood of persecution. The Church had to grapple with 
tyranny and false philosophy. Millions of her children were immo- 
lated, and rivers of blood had flowed from her bosom. Christianity, 
under Nero, was but a park upon the bosom of the pagan Roman 
Empire, and under the last persecution—that of Diocletian—had 
become a world. The few households of faith at Rome saluted by 
Paul (Rom. xvi) became. nations, people, and tongues. The history 
of the infant Church is almost entirely written amid the sepulchral 
monuments of Rome. As the traveler advances through the Fla- 
minian Way from Florence, his eye singles out the desolate tomb of 
the first persecutor of the Christian name, Nero. This tomb marks 
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the first approach of Eternal Rome; next is reached the famous 
Milvian bridge. Here appeared to Constantine the vision of the 
Greek name of Christ; here, as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, the first Christian emperor exalted the cross of Christ 
upon the Labarum, the banner of empire. Here he defeated the last 
of the Czsars, and put an end to the deluge of Christian blood ; here, 
three hundred years ago, passed an Agustinian friar on his return 
from Rome to Germany. Like Julius Caesar passing the Rubicon, 
Luther paused before crossing the river deity of Rome. His eye con- 
templates once more the city of Leo the Tenth. The die was cast, 
the bridge was crossed, and the Reformation had begun. Luther is 
said to have written on the last pier of the bridge, the following 
words : “ Venditur hic Christus, venduntur dogmata Petri. Anne ven- 
dar ego, perfida Roma, vale!”—*“ Here are Christ and the doctrines 
of Peter sold to the highest bidder.. Shall I be bartered too? Faith- 
less Rome, farewell!” Here ends the desolation of the Campagna ; 
and over the Campagna sarcophagus of so many generations, larks 
are singing their song of resurrection. .The dayspring from on high 
is come, an air of liberty zow floats above, and on all sides life and 
light are glittering. 

During a long residence in Rome, so memorable in great things, 
I frequently strolled through the mysterious Catacombs of apostolic 
times. Often there I touched with my brow the tombs of the old 
~ Christians. Nowhere, either in books or on stones, stood chronicled 
in more luminous characters the faith so pure, the hope so full of im- 
mortality, of the first disciples. I had come to Rome as unto the 
city of the truth, in search of light—of that light in which confessors 
and martyrs trod. I sought it in the golden roofs of the Vatican, 
and under the gorgeous domes of her temples; I found it not there. 
I entered monasteries; Agustinians and - Dominicans, Bernardines, 
Benedictines, and Franciscans knew it not. I sat in Propaganda, 
and in the Roman college among the Jesuits; it was not there. I 
stood before the shrine of Loyola, in the rich Church “del Gesu.” 
The casket truly was sparkling with most rare stones and diamonds, 
but the light of Gods truth was not there; and that light was the, 
light of the Catacombs. This name belonged only to the ceme- 
teries that converge under the Latin and Appian roads, or the 
Sebastian Group. 
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The Catacombs are artificial caves in which the ancients placed 
in tombs the bodies which they did not burn. The words “ad Cat- 
acumbas” have been found on the tomb of a certain Eusebius Antio- 
cenus. It has not been discovered elsewhere. Comé is a word still 
used, by the mountaineers of the Alps, for gorge. Thus, in the 
Valais, we have the Combe, or Enfer de Montigny, and the Haute 
Combe, on the little lake of the Bourget. There is. the Haute 
Combe Abbey, which is the St. Denis, or general sepulture of the 
dukes of Savoy, the ancestry of Victor Emmanuel. 

The Catacombs were more universally known as cemeteries, and 
the tablets found in them were named “ Cemeteriales.” This word 
cemetery evokes a sense, not of death, but of s/eep and resurrection. 
It expresses a view of hope and of immortality, the result of the new 
religion of the Gospel. A star has arisen on the border of the grave. 
The Gospel lifts up the veil that hangs over eternity, and announces 
Christ as the first-born of them that seep. 


“For early Christians left 
Their darlings to their rest, 
As mothers leave their little ones 
When the sun is in the west.” 

Christians, every-where taking a cheerful view of death, have, like 
the Romans, called their burial-ground a place of repose. Thus, 
the Germans call theirs “Freidenstadt, or City of Peace” The 
French have their “Champ du Repos;’ and the “God’s-acre” is 
that of the Saxon. 


“Yes: I love that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
‘The burial-ground ‘ God’s-acre.’ It is just. 


‘God’s-acre!’ Yes: that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

‘The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life,—alas ! no more their own !” 


What are the Catacombs? how came they there? It is well 
known that Rome’s foundations stand upon an extinguished volcano. 
The Velabrum (once Lake Curtius) is the crater of a volcano in 
activity at a period anterior to any historical record. The Seven 
Hills are the offsprings of volcanic fires, and they are fast dropping 
into the ghastly Catacombs. Besides, Italy, from £tna’s flames to 
the snows of Mont Blanc, is an unbroken bed of volcanic soil. So is 
chiefly the substratum of the Roman Campagna—which abounds in 
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extensive beds of pozzuolana, which are exhaustless in the vincinity 
of Puteoli, or Pozzuoli, from which its name is derived. The quarries 
of pozzuolana furnished the cement with which Rome is built. They 
were called sand-pits, or avenari@. These have been confounded with 
the Catacombs. This theory—supported by Bosio, Arringhi, and Bol- 
detti—has been rejected since the more learned explorations by Marchi 
and De Rossi. The beds of pozzuolana did not offer sufficient cohe- 
siveness to allow several stories of passages being pierced through, 
and tiers of sepulchers to be superposed by the miners. 

The quarries of pozzuolana could not have inclosed so many 
dead bodies without letting out numerous mephitic miasmas to 
evaporate. Besides the pozzuolane, that volcanic soil contains. two 
kinds of tufa—one granular and the other “ithotd. Through the 
former (the granular), the early Christians pierced their galleries, 
their tiers of tombs. The excessive hardness of the latter (the 
lithoid) would have cost them thrice as much money, time, and toil. 
On the contrary, the granular tufa, though soft and easy to work, 
had consistency enough for the Christians to find there a safe 
. shelter under the extensive vaults they had dug to intrench them- 
selves in the day of persecution. Christian pastors, with their flocks, 
retreated there from impending dangers, preferring to live free 
among the dead than slaves among the living. In piercing their 
galleries, the miners avoided the low lands of the Campagna; 
especially near the Tiber, and the small streams, its tributaries. 
They worked in the beds that underlie the elevated spots ; so Chris- 
tians in those recesses were safely sheltered against freshets. So 
favorable was the dry rock to the preservation of the bodies, when 
the air was excluded, that a person who looked into the tomb 
through the first hole made by the workman, saw a stretched body, 
its garment of thirty centuries ago in perfect preservation. But, 
from the admission of air, while one was yet looking, the body sunk 
down in a manner almost alarming, leaving only a picture of dust 
of all that once had been seen. 

The Christians sealed their tombs with brick or a éad/et of 
marble, which, by means of chalk, remained suspended on the 
panels ; and now the pozzuolane reduces to dust the chalk: and this 
fact suffices to prove that the Catacombs were not opened in the an- 
cient quarries. Besides, the galleries of the Catacombs are but three 
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feet in width, and consequently too narrow for the carts, and the 
excavations of such material as we find in the avenarig. Where 
the passages are wide, like those of the cemeteries of St. Priscilla 
and St. Agnes, they have their origin and starting-point in the 
arenarie ; but they did not run through these arenarie@, which serve 
only as vestibules. So the constitution of the Catacombs, and the na- 
ture of the soil, prove that they are of a Christian origin and for a 
Christian idea, and were dug or worked through a Christian skill. 
The Catacombs lie from fifty to a hundred and fifty feet under 
Rome, and ’the soil of her Campagna, so frequently furrowed 
with earthquakes and other convulsions of nature, is entirely 
honey-combed. 

There are sixty-one catacombs. Their names are known. Their 
openings are found in every vineyard ; some large enough to admit 
one person at a time. Some lay scattered in the open Campagna. 
Thistles or creepers mark those entrances. Most of them are used 
as wine-cellars. Six hundred of such are said to exist. Let the 
reader imagine four or five spider-webs, one within the other, all the 
threads spun out with infinite perplexity, yet with certain unity, and 
converging, as it were, to a common entrance, and he has an idea 
of the ground-plot of that venerable necropolis. When we walk the 
streets of Rome, we awake, with every foot-fall, an echo in the 
deep caverns which underlie the city and the Campagna for 
twenty-two miles in diameter. 

As we advanced toward a crypt, our light grew pale. A deep 
pit was there before us, full of skulls and bones. The huge stone 
slab that closed the pit had still on it the marks of blood. Vials 
containing blood were found amidst bones. The bold and pious 
hands of the Deaconesses had perhaps caught and collected that 
blood which dripped from the wheels, or that splashed against the 
walls of the arena; and the blood treasured up in urns, and the 
bones deposited in casks in guise of dzer, were sent down through 
shafts into the Catacombs, and buried pé/e-méle under the same 
tgmb, under the seal of the name of Christ. At the beginning of the 
century, the. fragments of an ITI NERARIO into the Catacombs by 
Mabillon, were found in the Convent of Einsiedlen, in Switzerland. 
These fragments became the dawn of that light which has brought 
in evidence the Christian topography of the Appian and the Ardea- 
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tinian Catacombs, and their relations with these two roads, scat- 
tered round about Rome. These places, consecrated by so many 
souvenirs, form, as it were, not a continued exceinte, but a series of 
detached forts wherein intrenched the first soldiers of Christ, and 
from these they besieged the metropolis of paganism above their 
head, and which they were to conquer by dint of glorious resig- 
nation and heroic sacrifices. 

Some of these Catacombs form a group, and are united among 
themselves by ways of communication. On other points they are 
closely connected, and they have once been partly linked by ways 
now obstructed. Most of these cemeteries date from the first days 
of the Church at Rome. Scattered all over a city so extensive, the 
Christians could not have had, without danger, but a single place of 
assembling. It would have been quite perilous to repair to those 
cemeteries, and for the Fossores to carry their dead. Would it have 
proved easy, for instance, to carry the body of the martyr from the 
Appian Way to the Vatican Cemetery, a distance of over two or 
three miles? or from the Via Nomentana, in the east, to the Cem- 
etery of the Via Aurelia, at the west end, without running risk of 
being discovered? The concourse of the Christians at a single en- 
trance would have stirred up the vigilance of the magistrates. Be- 
sides, children, old men, and women would not have been able, with- 
out too much fatigue, to repair to the pious assemblies. Therefore, 
at various points of the Roman Campagna, many cemeteries were 
opened, the damp and mucky places of the soil being avoided. 

The Catacombs may be also divided into two systems, the Trans- 
Tibertine and the Cis-Tibertine; that is, the cemeteries beyond 
the Tiber (trans), and those this side (cis). The Trans-Tibertine 
system contains the Vatican Group; and the Cis-Tibertine compre- 
hends two groups, the Sebastian and the Priscillan. All these 
groups contain nine hundred miles of passages (ambulacra), covering 
an area sixty-five miles in circumference, and twenty or twenty-two 
in diameter ; and from six to seven millions of Christians are said to 
be buried there. Every tomb, or /oculus, pierced in the walls, con- 
tains the débris of a temple of the Holy Ghost, which Christ, by the 
finger of his omnipotence, shall rebuild, as he did his own body 
pierced on the tree. In one of the crypts, or chapels, we saw a 


polyandrum, or tomb, containing many bodies. Above it was the 
VoL. VI.—15 
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following inscription: “MARCELLA ET CurIstr Martyres CCCCL 
IN Pace.” (“Marcella, and four hundred and fifty Martyrs of 
Christ in Peace.”) 

In the tombs of children, which were like three to seven, we 
ound no bones whatever, but dust; for their bones decay rapidly. 
The bones in adults’ tombs were exceedingly white, and fell into 
ashes under the pressure of one’s finger. In damper places, entire 
skeletons were found, more perfectly preserved. At the opening 
of a martyrs tomb in acrypt newly discovered, our lamp glided 
over the well-preserved form of a virgin; but, lo! no sooner had 
I laid my finger on the skull than the whole sunk into a hedp of 
dust. These damp and gloomy chambers of the earth, abandoned 
and lonely, were fitted for deeds of violence. What crypt, what 
gallery, records not episodes of the great tribulation, or the name of 
a Christian hero? 

A scene of blood under Diocletian was related to us by our 
guide. A party of soldiers found an entrance to the Catacombs. 
They made their way through the hedge of laurel that conceals the 
private opening ; marched with quiet tread down the steps of sand- 
stone into the narrow labyrinth, one by one—a torch-bearer in 
front cautiously pursuing his path, till he hears distant voices in: 
conversation or singing. A noise startled the little party. The 
song is hushed. The colloquy is broken off. They listen. The 
sound of the comers is not that of brethren. It is too late for them 
to escape. A helmet is seen by the light of the torch. There are 
other helmets behind. The character and the purpose of the visitors 
are but too evident. The Christians are speedily overcome, bound 
and led away to some basilica in the Forum, where, after the 
mockery of a trial, they are sentenced to die. The bodies of 
some were cast into the Tiber; others were exposed and left to be 
devoured by dogs. These the faithful gathered up and brought to 
the Catacombs. The slab of the martyr’s tomb served as the Table 
of the Lord. 

Another obtained notoriety, in the time of Cicero, from its associa- 
tion with a terrible murder. A young citizen named Asinius was pos- 
sessed of large wealth, which attracted the cupidity of a villain called 
Oppianicus. He contrived to get a will forged in the name of Asin- 
jus, and procured the signature of witnesses, in legal form, to the 
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pretended document. When all this was done, Asinius was decoyed 
into a garden near an opening over this deserted excavation, and 
there thrown down, and killed. It was in the cavern which ran under 
the Esquiline Hill that the unfortunate young man lost his life ; and 
the story, which was common talk in Rome, could not fail to surround 
the spot with the darkest terrors. 

There were gathered around it, too, other gloomy associations. 
Many of the most dangerous galleries are walled up so as not to 
tempt the wandering foot of imprudent curiosity.. What is most 
terrible in the Catacombs are floods from high tides. The sea has 
dug its abysses into the Catacombs of St. Timoteo, St. Felice, 
St. Zeno, and in the cemetery “ad aquas salvias,” and those in St. 
Cyriaca and St. Lucina. 

The most mysterious and appalling death of sixteen collegians is 
recorded in the annals of one of those cemeteries. They went in 
as a holiday's excursion. The poor collegians were never heard of 
again till twelve years afterward. Bodies were found, but could not 
be identified. The supposition is, that they had been swallowed up 
by sea-tides, that had forced their way through the galleries and 
chapels of the Catacombs within the Tiber and the Mediterranean 
shores. i 

A family of seven ventured in those caverns—a trusty guide, with 
a torch, leading the way. Within a mile from the opening, the 
guide’s light was suddenly put out. An earthquake had shaken Rome 
in its foundations ; the guide could grope his way no longer in the 
dark ; the wife could see her husband no more; the children could 
behold the face of their parents no longer. They still advance ; but, 
alas! all hopes must they abandon. The roofing had given up be- 
hind and before them; they found closed all passages to the light. 
It was many hours before any alarm was excited. Men set out for 
the party; the place of the disaster was reached; sobs of agony 
were heard through the heaps of sand and stones. Hurried efforts 
were made to clear passages. But aid had come too late. Eight 
bodies were buried among the martyrs. 

Adventurers, conjurors of all names, and chiefly “brigands,” in- 
trenched themselves also in these vast, unknown caverns. At a 
period when the Popes lived at Avignon, and which is called “the 
Captivity of Babylon,” and which like the former lasted seventy years, 
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robbers and marauders began to resort to these caves. Hence the 
testimony of Petrarcha,— 


“ Quasi spelunca di ladroni son’ fatti, 
Tal ch’a buon solamente uscio si chiude, 
E tra le altari, e tra statue igniude, 
Ogni impressa crudel par che si tratti.’"—Canzone xi, 


“They are become like robbers’ caves, 
So that only the good are denied entrances ; 
And among altars and saintly statues, 
Every cruel enterprise seems to be concerted.”—Canzone xi. 

What makes the Roman Campagna a classical land of brigands ? 
The Catacombs, whose openings are on all sides, concealed by creep- 
ers, or in gardens and vineyards. The brigands would lurk safely in 
the Catacombs of St. Agnes, on account of its numerous foramina, 
or shafts, on all sides in the Campagna. . The famous brigand Gas- 
parone—who, under Pope Gregory XVI and his two predecessors, in- 
fested the environs—found there a safe retreat for himself and his 
band of thieves. Gregory sent a friar to him. The friar was a man 
exceedingly popular among the low class. Even bandits revered him 
as a man of God. He was to negotiate with the brigand Gasparone 
for the extradition of his band, promising to him full pardon, and 
even his liberty. More than once, many English tourists, on their 
way from Rome to Naples, were attacked and robbed of all their 
valuables; and the whole party, being hoodwinked, was detained as 
hostages in the Catacombs under the guard of the robbers, till a ran- 
som, a draft at sight, was to be paid in London, or elsewhere, to-a 
certain party; and when the order was paid, the tourist and his family 
were set at liberty, with their lives, but sive nummis. 

As the Catacombs are very extensive and numerous, and tradition- 
ally unknown, they offered comparative safety to secret associations ; 
and we vouch for the authenticity of the following fact: Over an undu- 
lating surface, we come to a little bushy valley, where a shepherd, 
drawing aside some shrubbery, uncovered an entrance almost blocked 
up, but with an aperture still sufficient to admit the passage of a man’s 
body. Our party followed under-ground the shepherd, who held a lan- 
tern. Flocks were grazing within a mile round the shaft, and vigilant 
shepherds were stationed as scouts, to baffle all perquisitions. Beneath 
were found the furnished quarters of the “ Carbonari,” which had been 
transferred to the use of the “Giovine Irauia.” There met, every 
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night, the members of this secret society, to which, under God, 
Italy owes its present liberty. In the caverns, hand-presses and cases 
of type, and all that is necessary to print a small sheet, had been 
collected. Very near the spot of the printers is a crypt, or cham- 
ber dug within the cave, where they meet. The crypt is in the form 
of a triangle. There for years Carbonari had assembled to conspire 
for liberty, and resist tyrants. The Court of Rome connived at the 
form of an antagonistic sect, the Saxtafedisti, or Brothers of the Holy 
Faith. This alliance resuscitated for Italy the embers of Jacobinism. 
Their gloom shrouded the infant Church between 64 and 314, A. D., 
under the ten blood-red persecutions. She was in a state of siege, 
and under frequent assaults ; her religion proscribed, or held under 
sufferance, when not persecuted. Hunted on all sides by the hounds 
of the dominant religion, looked upon as scape-goats by the 
Roman populace, they fled furtively to those mysterious caverns. 
They all preferred living free among the dead than slaves among the 
living. One thing to them all was dearer than the very sun—yea, 
the love of God in their heart. It was mostly upon the rich and the 
influential that persecution most heavily fell. To these caves they 
looked down for an occasional refuge against their merciless foe. 
Twelve hundred years of oblivion have sat since, as vampires, at the 
avenues of the Catacombs, forbidding their entrance. God had kept 
them to himself until times came for them to be revealed; and they 
utter a voice, and that voice is in favor of the truth as it is in Jesus’ 

The dissolution of the Roman Empire took place in 476, A. D. 
During the confusion attendant upon the fall of Rome, and for 
ages afterward, the Catacombs seem to have been neglected, if not 
forgotten. In the age of the early Church, the last day in the body 
was called Natalis, or Birthday. The anniversary of the Martyrs’- 
day celebration ever brought back the Church to her cradle, the 
Catacombs. This practice continued till the day when the bodies of 
the martyrs were translated to the basilicas above, and deposited 
in gorgeous sepulchers under the altars. 

Pascal first started that practice of disinterring the martyr’s relics 
at the inauguration of new Churches above. Under the Popes of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, most of the tombs of the non- 
martyred saints were stripped of their marbles, to serve as stone flags 
of the new basilicas. Then, and not until then, the Church forgot 
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the avenues of the Catacombs. God’s wise and silent providence 
had so permitted that the scpulchral stones of the martyrs should 
be preserved, that priests should have collected them, and that the 
roofs of the Vatican should cover them as a standing evidence of the 
doctrine of the apostles, once obeyed from the heart in the days of 
blood-red persecution. Should the priests deny having departed from 
the pure and simple doctrine once delivered to the saints, the stones 
of their sepulchers would immediately cry out. 

Twelve thousand epitaphs were said to have been collected from 
the ancient ‘Christian cemeteries at the close of 1869, A. D. One 
thousand had been used to flag the mediaeval churches and basilicas. 
Out of these twelve thousand, twenty hundred have been chosen to 
stand up along the walls of the grand Lapidarian Gallery. To a 
Christian heart, next to the Catacombs, this gallery is the dearest 
spot. Rome, eternal Rome, so great in great things, is nowhere 
greater than here! It. is, therefore, in this Westminster of the early 
heroic age chronicled here, that we are ready to exclaim in the 
words of a Christian hymn, quoted from a Vatican manuscript : 

*O, Roma nobilis ! 
Cunctarum urbium excellentissima 


Roseo martyrum sanguine rubra, 
Albis et virginum liliis candida.” 


**O, noble Rome ! 
Most illustrious of all cities, 
Crimsoned with the blood of martyrs, 
Adorned by the lilies of so many virgins.” 

Trained up in a more wholesome doctrine than the modern Syl- 
labus, the saints bowed to no figure-head or Pope of the universal 
Church ; nor were they ever seen groveling on their knees before 
an image of Mary. The monogram MA never usurped the place of 
the monogram of Christ; no pictures of Christians seen to pray 
for the repose of those that do now sleep in peace. The martys 
had their Virgil in Prudentius, who sang in noble strains the hero- 
ism of their endurance and their victories, through the Lamb’s blood. 

A gap of a thousand years had been suddenly filled. From 
1595, a phalanx of explorers made themselves citizens of the subter- 
ranean necropolis,—Bosio for thirty-six years, Arringi for thirty- 
nine, and Boldetti and Marangoni for thirty years. And yet, in spite 
of their labors, the Catacombs remained an enigma to the world till 
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the year when P. Marchi, twenty-nine years ago, made his first voy- 
age in the Cemetery of St. Agnes, with dll the patience of an 
antiquary, rushing along in breathless haste. “We push,” he once 
said, “our researches from passages to passages, with an enthusiasm 
that never flagged, deciphering epitaphs.” Bosio said, on his first 
journey to the Cemetery of Calixtus: “We peered through. the 
gloom, elbowing, on our left and our right, tombs upon tombs, 
In the wall was met a small aperture through which we had to creep, 
serpent-like, over breast and mouth. A long, tedious journey was 
before us ; the cemeterial galleries extending for miles.” | 

At the time Bosio entered Rome, frequent demands for the rel‘cs 
of martyrs were sent from the countless chapels and churches 
created in the Spanish colonies of South America by Catholic 
missionaries. This gave an impetus to the Court of Rome for 
researches in the Catacombs on a great scale. It is with those 
relics from the Roman cemeteries that all churches built from 1567, 
A. D., were supplied. No Roman Catholic altar can ever be conse- 
crated except as tomb of the martyrs. A part, if not the entire body, 
must be previously deposited under the new altar, according to the 
ritual of said Church. Bones, after the fashion of bones since 
Bosio’s days, are still constantly dug. 

The congregation of relics which oversees the work in the Cata- 
combs was composed, a few years ago, of thirty-four persons, namely: 
four surveyors ; three draughtsmen ; one architect ; one guardian sec- 
retary ; one restorer ; one moulder ; twenty-four wardens. “The dis- 
coveries subsequently made by Marchi are much vaster than those 
of Bosio,” says De Rossi. Bosio for thirty-six years, and both Boldetti 
and Mangoni made themselves for fifty years citizens of the subterra- 
nean necropolis. From the beginning of the century, till 1845, Pen- 
zetti, Settele, and Marchi kept perfect record of every thing found. 
Bosio, Boldetti, and Marchi represent three centuries of discoveries. 
From 1848 to 1850, De Rossi was commissioned by Marchi to super- 
intend the work of excavation begun in the Cemetery of Preetextat, 
and of Marcellinus and Peter. Nothing has succeeded more in 
spreading a taste for the study of the Catacombs than the five 
splendid volumes in folio published in Paris in 1852-1857. 

The collection of Mr. Perret contains the fac-simile of four hun- 
dred and thirty inscriptions found at Rome, and mostly from the 
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Catacombs. Almost all of them have been copied by a scrupulously 
religious correctness, except some few which have been traced 
from the manuscripts of the “Custode des Reliques de St. Appolin- 
aire,’ at Rome. These inscriptions are not mere historical, but eccle- 
siastical, monuments of the faith once delivered to the early saints 
at Rome, and which was so well spoken of throughout the whole 
world, and whose echo reaches us on these distant shores of the 
New World. 








VI—THE TEST OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HRIST is the attracting and radiating sun of the spiritual 
sphere. The demonstration of his doctrine lies within the 
radius of this sphere, directly influencing the soul of man, and indi- 
rectly operating upon all domestic, social, and political problems. 
The spirit of man is purified by the contact of truth—just as metal 
is purified by fire. As physical force is made to operate upon phys- 
ical objects, so mental or spiritual power is made to operate upon 
the spiritual nature of man, and not vice versa. Like causes pro- 
duce like effects. The proposition and the proof must always be 
homogeneous. Nature can not transcend her own limitations. In 
the domain of spiritual things, she is inert and powerless. The 
earthy man is fed through the medium of nature. The sun, the 
earth, and the atmosphere, all contribute to sustain and develop the 
body, passions, and intellect. But nothing in the whole realm of 
nature ever reaches the aching void of the unsatiated soul. The 
‘towering intellect of Plato, which touched upon all subjects, and 
which seemed to apprehend every possible idea, failed to soothe our 
pleasing hopes, failed to feed our fond desires, failed to satisfy our 
longings after immortality. The powers of reason, unaided by Di- 
vine revelation, culminated in the person of Plato. This was God’s 
demonstration of what intellect can do, and how far the mere philos- 
opher can penetrate the secrets of the soul, unaided by a spiritual 
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system. The cold intellect of this philosopher left the world as 
dreary and tasteless and heartless as if the sparks of his genius never 
had scintillated. 

Aristotle and Plato, and Zeno and Epictetus, could reason upon 
the laws of nature, and draw their deductions. They could explore the 
realm of metaphysics, and trace the secret paths of the mental. pro- 
cess; they could talk about cause and effect, and explain the connec- 
tion between them ; they could mathematically subtend an angle, de- 
scribe a parabola, square the circle, and cast up equations ; they could 
teach Rhetoric, Logic, Elocution, and Aésthetics. Christ inculcated 
none of these branches of learning; but he supplemented them by 
revealing the doctrine of immortality, which neither they nor their 
fathers could evolve. What these philosophers taught, Christ did not 
teach ; and what Christ taught, they could not teach. They rea- 
soned of the things that are seen, which are temporal; Christ spoke 
of things unseen, which are eternal. Their philosophy was born of 
earth ; the doctrine of Christ descended from heaven. The Greeks 
enjoyed light; but Christ brought the “Light of life.” The pagan 
world only caught glimpses of the coronal splendors of the rising 
sun of righteousness. These pagan speculators enjoyed corpuscular 
light—a fitful thing; but Christ was the true Light coming into the 
world, and which enlightens every man coming under its benign and 
healing influence. 

In the second chapter of first Corinthians, Paul formulates the 
doctrine of the spiritual sphere. He declared the “testimony of 
God.” He did not preach in the “enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom”— in the parlance of the Greek philosophers—‘* but in demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and power.” “We speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect [in accepting the principles of the Gospel], yet not the 
wisdom of this world [the Greek world of philosophers], nor of the 
princes of this world.” The faith of these Corinthians should not 
“stand in the wisdom of men,” such as scientifically demonstrating 
spiritual truths. “We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the world to 
our glory, which none of the princes [rulers] of this world knew.” 
“As it is written, Eye has not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God has prepared for 
them that love him.” These things were hid in the mystery of 
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redemption; they were revealed by the Spirit of God. “The Spirit 
searches all things, yea, the deep things of God.” [Illustrated by the 
fact, that “no man knows the things of a man, save the spirit of 
man which is in him; even as the things of God are known by no 
man, but only by the Spirit of God,” which moves in a spiritual 
sphere. “We have received, not the spirit of the world [the mind 
of natural philosophers], but the Spirit which is of God; that we 
might know the things [spiritual truths] that are freely given to us 
of God. Which [spiritual]. things also we speak [now that they are 
revealed], not m the words which man’s wisdom teaches, but which 
the Holy Spirit teaches ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual ’— 
spiritual words with spiritual words, conveying spiritual ideas. “But 
the natural man [who follows the deductions of his own reason, and 
excludes Divine revelations, as did these Corinthian stoics and Epicu- 
reans] receives not the things of the Spirit of God, for they [spiritual 
ideas] are foolishness to him; neither cary he know them [through 
scientific demonstration], because they are spiritually discerned.” 
“But he that is spiritual, discerns all things [revéaled by the Spirit]. 
yet he himself is discerned by no man”—who refuses contact with 
spiritual truths. “For who [among “natural” men] has known the 
mind of the Lord, that he may instruct him? But we have the mind 
of Christ”—the words of Christ, and therefore the Spirit of Christ. 

Here, then, the contrast is fairly made between that class who 
reject the light and love of revelation, and that class who reject rev- 
elation, and only recognize the laws of nature. Without doubt, the 
apostle Paul was not aware of the fact that, in replying to the sci- 
entists of his own age—the “natural man’—he was also replying 
to the scientific rationalists of the present age. These rationalists 
call for prayer-tests and the tests of spiritual truths, and demand 
verifications to unbelievers, when, at the same time, they utterly re- 
fuse to drink of the waters of life, and recklessly dash the cup of 
blessing to the ground. They will not believe that the “words” 
which Christ speaks are “spirit and life.” They will receive and 
entertain the words of “natural” philosophers, and stand forth as a 
reproduction of these philosophers, while at the same time they 
will reject the words of Christ as conveying spiritual life, and then 
impudently call for verification. As well expect a child to learn 
without a teacher, and a boy to learn the art of swimming without 
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going into water. What does the “natural man” know about the 
hopes and joys and aspirations and inward raptures of the spiritual 
man? What does an ignoramus know about the demonstrations of 
geology ; especially if he has never set foot on the verge of the 
domain of that science?—if science it can be called. The first be- 
longs to a spiritual kingdom; the second to the kingdom of nature. 
The disciples of Christ are zz the world, but not of it. The “king- 
dom of God is within,” which means that the longing soul is 
brought in contact with a kingdom that is not ofthis world—a 
spiritual kingdom, which is only seen and enjoyed by spiritually 
minded men. This is Paul’s argument to the Hebrews when com- 
paring the temporal kingdom of Moses with the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ, Mount Sinai with Mount Zion, the visible Jerusalem 
with the unseen city of God. “But you are come to Mount Zion, 
and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
Church of the first-born, who are enrolled in heaven, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaks better things than that of Abel.” 

The chemist may understand his retort, the physicist may walk 
a proud prince in his laboratory, the mathematician may demonstrate 
on his blackboard, the physiologist may anatomize, the geologist 
may lay open the strata of the earth, and the historian may trace the 
lines of all public events; but, without coming to Christ, without 
coming into the spiritual sphere, there can be no spiritual life, and 
hence no spiritual verifications. The sciences all belong to the 
natural kingdom, and in that sphere the “natural man” can live. But 


“The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates on a life to come.” 


Christ is this life. But men “will not come” to him that 
“they might have life.” “Well,” ‘says the “natural man,” “is 
it necessary for a man to understand the laws of refraction 
and reflection in order to enjoy light and heat?” We retort 
by saying, Can a man enjoy light and heat and all beautiful 
things if he hides himself in a cave where the sun never shines; 
beneath a mountain where heat never penetrates? In order to 
enjoy the assurance of the remission of sins, and to exult in the 
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hope of everlasting life, is it necessary to comprehend the nature 
of the atonement, the origin of sin, the process of inspiration? No. 
But if he willfully denies the source of light and love, and denies 
the province of faith, and shuts his eyes against the testimonies of 
the Scriptures, and only believes that which is apprehended by the 
senses, thus expelling all spiritual light, the words of eternal life 
are not intended for him. They are foolishness to him. 

That which is begotten of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
begotten of the spirit is spirit. There is spiritual reproduction as 
well as intelléctual and physical reproduction. Mind acts upon 
mind, and the weaker mind is elevated by the superior. Intellect- 
ually, every student is more or less a reproduction of his instructor, 
in gesture, tone of voice, in the logical process. But man can only 
elevate man to superior intellectual life. He can not lift him out 
of his sins. The Christian is a spiritual reproduction of Christ. 
“Christ is formed within him, the hope of glory.’ Looking upon 
Christ forms the spiritual likeness. None but glorified spirits enter 
heaven. The bodies of the saints shall be made immortal. Christ 
shall “change our body of humiliation, that it may be fashioned 
like to his own glorious body, according to the working whereby 
he is able to subdue all things to himself.” “They that sleep in 
Jesus will the Lord bring with him.” Now, scientists can un- 
derstand physical generation, or, at least, they can apprehend its 
phenomena ; but spiritual generation they deny, although the fruits 
of a spiritual life, the phenomena of the spiritual kingdom, have 
been manifested in the life of every saint. The saints of God are 
now, as they ever have been, the light of the world, the salt of the 
earth, the friends of the poor, the saviors of the world. He who 
came down from heaven is the one who opens the way back to 
heaven. Christ revealed the germinal principle of eternal life, even 
as physical life is generated and perpetuated through the ordeal of 
nature, and just as intellect acting upon intellect produces its own 
kind. Paul understood the problem when he said, “If the Spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that 
raised up Jesus from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by his Spirit that dwells in you.” This germinal principle pro- 
duces a spiritual likeness of Christ, a moral transformation, whether 
acknowledged by willful unbelievers or repudiated by them. Every 
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saint of God has the verification within himself, and the spiritual 
impression is as satisfactory to him as is the demonstration of a 
problem to the initiated scientist, though the common herd can 
not understand what this scientist understands. 

As Paul met and repelled the “natural man” of his day, so to 
the arguments of the same apostle we must still resort. He tells 
the false philosophers of the Corinthian Church why they could 
not see Christ. He says: “If our gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost: in whom ¢he god of this world has blinded the 
minds of them who believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God [the shining forth of his 
glory], should” shine unto them. Satan not only blinds the eyes of 
them that believe, but by every possible artifice, and especially by 
scientific literature, he tries to prevent the shining forth of God’s 
glory. “Those by the way-side are they that hear: then comes the 
devil and takes away the word out of their hearts, lest they should 
believe and be saved.” As, in physical science, no two bodies can 
occupy the same place at the same time, so Satan understands that, 
in a moral sense, his words and the words of Christ can not occupy 
the same heart at the same time. One or the other must be ex- 
pelled. Christ expels error by truth, and darkness by light. Satan 
expels truth by lies made savory, and light by darkness. When 
Christ was on earth in the person of a man, Satan met him in per- 
son, and challenged his supernatural power. Now, as Christ is not 
present in person, but present in his words of truth, so Satan also is 
not present in person as a roaring lion; but in his words of doubt 
and plausibility and scientific lies, he is present. Paul, writing to 
his pagan converts, the Ephesians, says, “And you has he quickened 
who were dead in trespasses and sins; in which in time past you 
walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that now works in the children of 
disobedience.” As “God works in us both to will and do of his 
good pleasure,” so Satan works in the children of disobedience, both 
to will and do of his good pleasure. Each works by motive power 
upon free and willing moral agents. God asserts; Satan denies. God 
offers life; Satan offers death. One class of men accept the gift 
of God through Jesus Christ; another class accept eternal death 
through the wages of sin. 
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“The god of this world,” however, is multiform. He appears in 
every possible phase. There is the god appetite, the god ambition, 
the god avarice, the god politics, the god literature, the god science, 
the god music, the god Mars, the goddess Venus, the goddess 
fashion. Extreme devotion to either one of these, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the man Christ Jesus, will ruin the devotee. This fact is 
demonstrated every day. Christ says, “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” Satan says, “Seek first the things of 
this world—the pleasures of appetite, the glory of ambition, the re- 
wards of avafice, the renown of patriotism, the sweets of military 
glory, the delights of scientific discovery, the raptures of music, the 
gratification of a sensuous life, the fashion of this world.” Thus 
Satan leads them on, and tells them that, after having gained their 
worldly ends, they may return to Christ. But once having turned 
their backs upon Christ, very few of them ever return. They have 
transcended the influence of the spiritual sphere. As rapidly as the’ 
missionaries of the cross, through the medium of the press, circu- 
late the words of salvation, just so rapidly Satan, by his emissaries, 
through the power of the press, is counteracting the influence of 
Gospel truth. Next to avarice, the scientific literature of the pres- 
ent age is blinding the eyes of a greater multitude than is accom- 
plished by any other strategy of Satan. There is a day coming 
when this moral combat must cease, “when the powerful working 
of Satan, with all his signs and lying wonders, shall be consumed 
with the spirit of the Lord’s mouth, and be destroyed with the 
brightness of his coming ; because they received not the love of the 
truth, that they might be saved.” All this is strictly in harmony 
with the moral government of God. 

These scientists of the Positive school, who impertinently 
demand a personal verification of spiritual truth to an unbeliever 
who rejects testimony without investigation, believe a thousand 
things in nature which are perfectly incomprehensible. They can 
not explain how light comes out of darkness, how life comes out of 
death, nor. how the electric fluid comes out of the earth, and runs on 
wire. But, because it suits their purpose, they willfully deny this 
oracle of heaven. “For God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, has shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of [Jesus] Christ.” Is 
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there any thing in human speech more sublimely grand than this? 
And how analagous to nature herself! These very religious critics 
of the negative school—boasters of a vain philosophy—tell us that 
the light of the physical sun comes through a medium of absolute 
physical darkness, and that by refraction and reflection every earthly 
object is pictured upon the retina of the eye; and also that rays of 
light and heat descend in parallel lines—one to illuminate the earth, 
and the other to warm it into life. If this is a natural process, so is 
the other. If the light of the Gospel is a miracle, so is this. The 
light and the love of God descend in parallel lines—one to enlighten 
the understanding, the other to warm the heart. And as there is 
light without heat, so men can receive the light of the Gospel with- 
out enjoying the love of God. Why should it be reckoned more out 
of the harmony of things for God to reflect physical light from the 
face of the earth, than to reflect the light of the knowledge of God’s 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ? But Christ explains why men are 
not spiritually. enlightened and saved by the love of God. “In 
them [the incorrigible Jews] is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, 
which says, By hearing you shall hear, and shall not understand ; 
and seeing, you shall see, and shall not perceive: for this people’s 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and ¢heir 
eyes they have closed; \est at any time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and should understand with their 
hearts, and should be converted, and I should heal them.” 

How is it possible to verify spiritual truths to such characters 
as these? Amd yet these are the men who defiantly call for sczen- 
tific demonstrations of Christianity! Christ gave them spiritual 
demonstrations, which, in the spiritual realm, were just as conclusive 
as scientific demonstration now is in the domain of nature; and still 
they would not believe. When men willfully dull their ears, and close 
their eyes, and harden. their hearts, why stultify all reason and tor- 
ture all speech by appealing to them? The Jews sought after signs, 
and the Greeks demanded philosophy. Christ wrought miracles in 
the presence of all men, and expounded a divine philosophy, such as 
revealed man to himself, such as revealed the penetralia of eternity ; 
and yet they rejected his person and his works. When he came 
neither eating nor drinking, they charged that he was possessed 
with a demon; and when he sat down to eat with publicans and 
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sinners, they stigmatized him as a friend of sinners or vile persons. 
When he healed a blind man on the Sabbath day, they accused him 
of breaking the Sabbath, and reproached him as a despiser of the 
laws of Moses. Thus we see that it was morally impossible for the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ to shine into such hearts. 
They darkened the windows of their souls, hung a drapery over 
their eyes, and muffled their ears that they could not hear. 
Christianity is an inward test—a test of the soul. It is, first of 
all, a matter of self-consciousness, a personal appropriation, before it 
becomes m{fnifest to the world, else Jesus never would have said: 
“Come to me, all you that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me: for I am 
meek and lowly in heart; and you shall find rest to your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” When begotten through 
the truth, and born into the kingdom of Christ, the soul is made 
alive to God, and God becomes a father to the regenerated sinner. 
The soul comes in contact with God, and holds communion with the 
Father of Spirits. This communion the world does not understand. 
The sighings of the sinner are known to God, but not to the world. 
God hears the silent petitions of the helpless and weary spirit ; but 
the “natural man” is a stranger to all this. The spiritual phe- 
nomena of the soul can not be tested by scientific demonstration, 
The unbeliever can not appropriate such spiritual sentiments as 
these: “I know that my Redeemer lives ;” “I can do all things 
through Christ, who strengthens me;” “I know in whom I have 
believed ;” “The Lord leads me a way I know not;’*“ The Lord is 
my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: he leadeth. me beside the still waters. He restor- 
eth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” This is experience of the inner life, and not 
the experience of the historian, the geologist, the physiologist, nor 
even of the metaphysician. The soul is fed from the spiritual, not 
from the material world. Physical science never enters the portals 
of the unseen. Indeed, the things that are seen are but the shad- 
ows of things unseen—a sublime fact which Paul fully apprehended, 
when he thus wrote to the Romans: “For the invisible things of 
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him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and god- 
head ; so that they are without excuse.” Corporeally, Paul belonged 
to this world, but spiritually he was united to the unseen life, of 
which the natural philosopher knows nothing. He says to the Gala- 
tians: “I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but. Christ lives in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, 7 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” 

The spiritual world, opened up to the redeemed sinner, is not 
apprehended by the natural senses. The spirit roams in the spirit- 
world, surveys the fields of glory, anticipates the rewards of the 
righteous, contemplates the beatitudes of God, sings in the soul the 
melodies of heaven, breathes the incense of praise, and hopes ever- 
more to be “delivered into the glorious liberty of ‘the children of 
God.” These joys are not found in the sphere of philosophy. Can 
the knowledge and demonstrations of natural philosophy remove 
moral and social evils? If so, why was it not done in Carthage and 
Alexandria, in Rome and Athens and Corinth, before Christianity 
made its advent? “In the very culmination of Egyptian and Grecian 
art—in the midst of the splendors of architecture, painting, statuary, 
medicine, physiology, mechanics, astronomy, engineering, and litera- 
ture—all the Eastern nations were sinking in moral pollution and 
social disorder. Licentiousness and debauchery, and drunkenness 
and midnight revelries, and wantonness and bestiality, as described 
by Paul in the first chapter of Romans, prevailed throughout the 
most polite cities, and crept like a leprous spot over all the nations. 
Where has science, beyond the contact of Christianity, provided for 
the outcasts of society—reared asylums for the deaf and the blind, 
for inebriates and abandoned women, and homes for orphans and the 
infirm? What has science done toward removing the “social evil?” 
Which first, and last, sought the freedom and happiness of the indi- 
vidual man—Christianity or Philosophy? Until the introduction of 
Christianity, philosophers taught that man was born a slave to the 
State—that the State was every thing, and man nothing. This order 
of things was never reversed until Christ came. With him, the 
immortality of man was every thing, and the mortality of the State 


nothing. Can the practice of destroying the aged, infanticide, the 
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crime of abortion, polygamy, self-abuse, murder, theft, bribery, the 
oppression of the poor, the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors,—can all these evils be removed, or any one of them, by the 
spread of science and literature, unaided by Christianity? Where 
has science ever rooted out the evil of prostitution, and inculcated 
purity of life and all the higher virtues? Can the verifications of 
science remove the stain of sin? Can spiritual truths be enforced 
by demonstrations of physical science? When and where was it 
ever done? Science is stranded on the confines of the spirit-world 

These seientists are the men who would have Christians call on 
God to mechanically demonstrate spiritual truths. If God will pro- 
duce certain mechanical results through the medium of prayer, they 
propose to believe in Christianity! Now, is not that the very height 
of presumption, if not blasphemy? After Christ performed the mir- 
acle of feeding five thousand persons from seven barley-loaves and a 
few fishes, the Pharisees and Sadducees, not satisfied with this 
ocular demonstration, came to Christ ¢estzng him, and desiring “ that 
he would show them a sign from heaven.” Likewise the modern 
Sadducees, after seeing Christianity demonstrated in a thousand 
ways—in seeing thousands of souls set free from sin, in the produc- 
tion of high and holy lives, in the elevation of woman, in houses of 
refuge made. for the poor, in the erection of noble institutions of 
learning, and in all the delights of social and domestic life—also ask 
for a “sign from heaven.” We are of the opinion that the Lord will 
not condescend. If they hear not Moses and the prophets, and 
Christ and his apostles, neither would they be persuaded, though one 
should rise from the dead. 

The Christian walks by faith, the sensuous man by sight. The 
Christian believes in the true and living God ; the sensuous man be- 
lieves in.a pantheistic god: that is, if it be possible for a negative 
man to Jelieve at all. “This is life eternal, that they might know 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Thus 
Jesus prayed to the Father of our spirits. God dwelt among men 
in the person of Christ. The Word was made flesh, that the words 
of life might be conveyed to men. Jesus of Nazareth was the me- 
dium of life eternal. God, in the person of man—in the form of a 
servant—could speak to man. Man could not stand in the supernal 
presence of the high and the mighty God. Could man converse 
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with an ant? Could an ant receive ideas from man? As man must > 
become an ant in order to communicate an idea to that-insect, so it 
seems, by the analogy of things, that God must become incarnate in 
order that the knowledge of life eternal might be conveyed to mor- 
tal man. Hence, he who “comes to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them who diligently seek him ;” and 
only such as “worship him in spirit and in truth,” are accepted 
by him. Jesus said, “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
toward me.” As a general expression, this is true, historically ; who 
can deny the fact? For eighteen.centuries the nations of earth have 
been drawn toward him. Ever since Jesus hung upon the accursed 
tree, the moral world has been agitated from center to circumference. 
Kings have wagged their heads, and nations have stared at him. 
Ever since God placed him upon the “holy hill Zion,” the world has 
been both astonished and alarmed at the same time. One part of 
mankind have loved him as intensely as another party have hated 
him. The knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth has penetrated to the 
ends of the earth. Empires have been alternately erected and over- 
thrown by the spirit of his mouth. More speeches have been made 
concerning the person of Christ, more, books have been written in 
regard to his doctrine, more men have traveled to propagate his 
Gospel, more churches and asylums have been erected in his name, 
and more great men have acknowledged his universal sway, than 
can be predicated of all notable persons of all nations and of all 
times. This being so, the question recurs, Is he the Son of God, 
or the son of man? In the long absence of this King of Glory, 
millions of martyrs have heroically attested their faith in his word. 
“Out of sight, out of mind,” is a truism that does not apply to the 
saints of God. As the sun in the zenith of his glory draws phys- 
ical life out of the earth, and lifts up all animate and inanimate 
things—the rose-tree and the thorn, the lily and the thistle, the oak 
and the almond, the spicy grove and the weedy garden, the golden 
harvest and the tangled thicket, the blooming bowers and the wild 
jungles, the green and shimmering lawn, as well as the robust 
forest—so, too, the “Sun of righteousness has risen, with healing in 
his beams,” agitating and drawing forth all intellectual and rational 
beings; some to honor, and some to dishonor; “some to glory 
and immortality, and some to shame and everlasting contempt ;” 
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some to “glory and virtue,” and some to “wrath and indignation ;” 
some “to the resurrection of life, and some to the resurrection of 
condemnation.” 

Paul’s analogy in Hebrew vi, 7, 8, is pertinent: “For the earth 
which drinks in the rain that comes oft upon it, and brings forth 
herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, receives blessing from 
God. But that which bears thorns and briers is rejected, and is 
nigh to cursing; whose end is to be burned.” Here we see that 
the same agencies of nature produce the rose as well as the thorn, 
pabulum as well as poison, luscious fruit as well as bitter herbs. 
The Bible informs us that the earth was thus cursed on account of 
the first transgression. If this fact was nota fact, on what hypoth- 
esis will Professor Tyndall and his confréres account for the present 
order of nature? Why should poison and the antidote be introduced 
simultaneously? Is this a natural or a preternatural state of things? 
If natural, why these contradictions? If preternatural, what cause 
threw nature out of harmony ? 

But says the sensuous pantheist, “If the resurrection and exalta- 
tion of Christ as the Sun of righteousness lifts up some men to honor 
and some to dishonor, and some to salvation and some to destruction, 
then man has been placed in a passive state, and is therefore not 
responsible for his acts.” If man were wholly an animal, and not a 
rational being, the argument would be conclusive. In babyhood, all 
men are on the same plane of equality, and start out on equal foot- 
ing (or crawling). The same blessings of God and of nature contrib- 
ute equally to the welfare of the infant race. But after they begin to 
sin, and sin willfully because they love sin, the analogy of nature fails, 
because nature ger se can not sin, not being a moral, responsible 
agent. Jesus said to the Jews: “No man can come to me, except 
the Father who has sent me draw him; and I will raise him up at 
the last day.” Is this a mechanical or moral drawing—a propulsion 
by physical power, or a willful moving toward Christ through motive 
power? The connection will show that it is moral power. “It is 
written in the prophets, And they shall all be saught of God. Every 
man therefore that has /eard, and has /earned of the Father, comes 
to me.” Only such as are willing to fear and /earn may come to 
God. “Faith comes by hearing the word of God,” and not from 
scientific demonstration. 
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These guasi philosophers of the Positive school are much more 
querulous than wise, more cunning than they are honest. They would 
rather ask questions than practice holiness, because while asking fool- 
ish questions, they are meditating how they may escape the conviction 
of Divine truth. When Jesus stood at the grave of Lazarus, weep- 
ing with Mary and Martha, the captious Jews, who never could see 
any good in the Savior of sinners, said, “Could not this man, who 
opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even this man should 
not have died?” Yes: but would raising Lazarus from the dead be 
a greater stretch of Divine power than that of saving him from the 
power of death? Neither the miracle of raising Lazarus from the 
tomb, nor the healing of the blind man, was “done in a corner.” 
These Jews could not, or would not, believe that these miracles were 
wrought by Divine power. They seemed to suppose that Jesus was 
practicing some occult science, or had direct communication with evil 
spirits. The facts they could not deny. 

“And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man who was blind from his 
birth. And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, 
this man, or his parents, that he was born blind?” The characteristic 
reply of Jesus showed that he came not to decide questions of physi- 
ology, anatomy, or any question belonging to the materia medica. 
He came seeking to save the souls of the lost, to unite man with 
God, to restore the Paradise lost, to deliver man from the fear of 
death, to reveal the mystery of redemption, to gratify the cravings 
of the immortal soul. A certain quizzical fellow once said to Jesus, 
as he was passing through the cities and villages, “Lord, are there 
few that be saved?” The Lord answered this question neither as a 
fatalist nor as a Calvinist. He was eminently practical, and told 
the people what they must do. “Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate,” was a question of far more importance than to positively 
assert how many will be saved and how many lost. It was nota 
mathematical question, but a question of righteousness, and how to 
attain to eternal life. The Sadducees—the ancient materialists—came 
to Jesus with this question on marital affairs: “Therefore, in the res- 
urrection, whose wife shall she be of the seven [husbands]? for they 
all had her”’—the woman who had successively been married to 
seven brothers. He answered this in his own characteristic style. 
Marital relations are not kept up in heaven. Flesh and blood do 
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not enter there. “In heaven they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage.” 

In concluding this article, we have this to say, that if nations are 
not saved and purified and elevated in their aggregations of mankind, 
thousands of individuals are. If nations and peoples are not made 
happy as a whole, we know that the individual man is made so. If 
nations can not be made intelligent and pure, we know that every 
individual who abides under the influence of Chistianity is made holy 
and happy. The Gospel is not preached to corporations as having 
souls, but to individuals. Men are not saved in the mass where they 
lose all identity, but are saved and ennobled because of their own 
individual acts. . 

The opposers of Christianity may say to us: “If it was intended 
that the Christian religion should be revealed for the benefit of all 
nations, why does it not universally prevail, and why are not all men 
made happy by its healing presence?” Our argumentum ad hominem 
is this: The principles of electricity, electro-magnetism, steam, chloro- 
form, and many other subtile agents, existed long before the advent of 
Christianity, as they have existed ever since, and played their several 
parts in the processes of this planet. This being so, why are not these 
agents universally recognized ? why have they not come to the knowl- 
edge of all men? and why are not all nations elevated and happified 
by their presence? If intended for all men, why do so few understand 
and enjoy them? We pause for replies. 





The Millennium. 


VIIL—THE MILLENNIUM. © 


HE personai advent of the Messiah has been the hope of the 

Church from the beginning. It is the “one hope” of the 
Gospel. The apostle Paul gives thanks to God in behalf of the 
Colossian saints,—‘ Having heard of their faith in Christ, and of 
the love they have toward all the saints, because of the hope which 
is laid up for them in heaven.” (Col. i, 4, 5.)* 

It is not our entrance into the invisible world, in spirit, of which 
the Scriptures speak as the hope of the Gospel. This is not the 
period of anticipated blessedness reserved for the saints. However 
much we may rejoice, in view of our release from the toils and 
temptations of this present life, and our entrance into the interme- 
diate state, it is never called the hope of the Gospel; though its 
condition is “far better” than the present one, and_ sufficient 
to awaken “a desire to depart” in order to enter into it. The 
Church at Corinth was “waiting for the revelation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. i, 7.) Paul speaks of the Thessalonians as 
of those “ who waited for his son from heaven.” (1 Thess.i, 10.) He 
also says that, “When Christ, our life, shall be manifested, then will 
ye also be manifested with him in glory.” (Col. iii, 4.) To appear 
with him in glory is consequent upon the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Of the Philippians, he says, “Our citizenship is in 
heaven ; from whence we also look for a Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (Phil. iii, 20.) And in his letter to Titus he says, “ Look- 
ing for the blissful hope and appearing of the great God and our 
Savior Jesus Christ.” (Tit. ii, 13.) Paul speaks of the coming of 
our Lord as the time of the resurrection of our bodies, and of 
“victory” for the righteous dead and the living saints. (Cor. xv, 
52-57.) He counted all things but loss, and of no value, “if, by 
any means, he might attain to the resurrection from the dead.” 
(Phil. iii, 11.) He knew that, in common with all the race, he would 
rise from the dead; and yet he suffered the loss of all things that 
he might attain to it. There must have been something in Paul’s 
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resurrection which would distinguish it from the general resurrec- 
tion. He hoped for a resurrection out from among the dead— 
an eclectic resurrection. He aspired to the enjoyment of the 
blessedness of those who shall “have part in the first resufrec- 
tion.” (Rev. xx, 6.) 

Not the saints on earth only, but the spirits of the just, look for- 
ward to this day with hope and exultant joy. And when he 
opened the fifth seal, John “saw under the altar the sow/s of those 
slain on account of the word of God, and on account of the tes- 
timony which they had. And they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
How long, O Master, the holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on those who dwell upon the earth? And a 
white robe was given to each one of them; and it was said to them 
that they should rest yet a little time, until their fellow-servants and 
their brethren, who are about to be killed as they were, should be 
fully numbered.” (Rev. vi, 9-11.) Thus “the souls” of those who 
had been slain for the word of God, were seen under the altar by 
John ; and they were waiting for the day when their blood should 
be avenged on them that dwell on the earth, and until their fel- 
low-servants and their brethren should be killed as they had been, 
and their number should be completed. To pacify them, and as an 
earnest of their reward, a white robe was given to each of them. 
This was a most tender and touching act of sympathy and kindness 
shown them on the part of the Savior. These heroic witnesses, who 
had been slain for the word of God, lay beneath the altar, unfleshed 
and unrobed, restless and anxious for the day of the expectant re- 
ward at “the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The time seemed 
long to these captives in the unseen, as they remembered what 
they had suffered on the earth for Christ and his word; and 
what awaited them at the revelation of Jesus Christ. With what 
intensity of feeling and turbulence of hope; with what vehe- 
mence did these mercurial spirits cry out, “How long, O Lord?” 
We seem to hear their cry. It tingles sharply on our ears. 
The wail of these fiery martyrs has come down the ages. It 
could not, would not be allayed, until some fresh and sensible 
token was givert them of the avenging of their blood upon the 
earth. “And a white robe was given to each one of them; and it 
was said to them, that they should rest yet a little season.” The 
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word of promise which Christ gave them, and the white robe, as 
the pledge of future blessedness, were enough! Glorious company 
of martys! Ye mighty spirits of the past, you are not forgotten! 
We are your brethren, if we suffer for the Christ, and with him. 
We also partake of your longing desires, your irrepressible hopes. 
We look for no satisfied and eternal verities until the King shall 
come to avenge the blood of his slain, and the time of his recom- 
pense shall appear. No day of triumph and peace has yet come 
upon the earth. No millennial glory will dawn upon our race in the 
absence of the glorified person of our great Deliverer. “How long!” 
has been the cry of the oppressed and the suffering for ages past. 
It comes with a deeper undertone as the night of the apostasy set- 
tles down upon the nations of the earth; and a divided Protestant- 
ism cuts off all hope of a return to the freshness and dew of the 
early age of the Christian faith. Surely, the world is not doomed, 
with its unsaved millions, to the hopelessless and helplessness of an 
apostate Christianity. Is there any hope from the Papacy? any 
from ecclesiasticism among Protestant sects ? any for a return to 
the good old paths of the apostolic age? We see none, absolutely 
none, on a scale commensurate with the wants of the world. Is 
there any hope or grounds of belief in a union on the one founda- 
tion among “the sects?” We see none, except in sentiment and 
feeling, and in platform addresses. Each party remains intact ; and 
the more influential and numerous the sect, the more tenacious of 
the ground they occupy. Even the Baptists and the Disciples can 
not coalesce. No union among them can be formed without a com- 
promise. Only as two parties can they come together, retaining 
what is peculiar to each. The spirit of sect is too strong for the 
spirit of union. The walls of separation are too earthly and secular 
to be beaten down by the celestial machinery of “the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” 

It will be observed that “the souls of those under the altar” were 
to rest until the full complement of their “fellow-servants and breth- 
ren” who were found on the earth should be numbered, or until the 
day of the threatened retribution. To the same effect are the follow- 
ing words: “And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is come, 
and the time of the dead, that they should be judged, and that thou 
shouldst give reward unto thy servants the prophets, and to the 
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saints, and those who fear thy name both small and great; and 
shouldst destroy them that destroy the earth.” (Rev. xi, 18.) 

Up to this day of reward for the righteous, “the nations are 
angry,” and consequently no era of blessedness, and no universal 
triumph of the Gospel on the earth. The time of this reward is the 
time when “the wrath is come” upon the world of the ungodly, 
and when those should be destroyed who had destroyed the earth. 
This time would also be the “time of the dead” (saints), the time of 
their resurrection. 

The same glorious period is referred to by John in the following 
passage: “And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to open its seals: for thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue» 
and people, and nation; and hast made us to our God kings and 
priests : and we shall reign on the earth.” (Rev. v, 9, 10.) 

Those who sung this song were,then before the lamb that was 
slain, and who had been redeemed by his blood out of the earth. 
They had been. made kings and priests, but had not entered upon 
their reign. The territorial portion over which they should enjoy 
their priestly reign was “the earth.” 

A question very naturally occurs here, If the saints are to reign 
on the earth, who shall be their subjects? Not certainly over brute 
matter ; nor yet over angels; nor over one another. If kings, who 
are their loyal subjects? and if priests, who will enjoy their ministra- 
tions? They were to reign over the nations of the earth, or men in 
the flesh. But why these longing desires, these anxious expectations? 
Are they not already with the slain lamb? Is not their work done? 
We answer that they have not as yet received their full reward. They 
have ‘not received a// that has been promised them. They had been 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life; but that hope had not 
been, up to this time, realized. The “purchased possession” was not 
in their hands. They were still “waiting for the adoption ; to wit, 
the redemption of their bodies.” “Wherefore,” says Peter, “gird 
up the loins of your mind, and hope to the end for the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (1 Peter 
i, 13.) The Church is to fix her hope, then, upon this one thing— 
the coming of her Lord; or, in other words, the revelation of Jesus 
Christ is his appearing after he had for a long time been hid from 
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the eyes of men; the Scriptures speak in this wise: “ Waiting for the 
revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor.i, 7.) “That thou keep 
the commandment without spot, blameless, until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Tim. vi, 14.) “I charge thee before God, and 
Christ Jesus, who will judge the living and the dead, and by his ap- 
pearing and kingdom.” (2 Tim. iv, 1.) These and similar passages 
evidently refer to the second advent of the Savior. There is, then, a 
“grace,” or favor, to be brought to us at that time. It will be the time 
of reward. It will be the era of the “restitution.” It will be the 
ushering in of “the new heavens and new earth,” and the coming 
“redemption,” for which “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain.until now.” It will be the jubilee of the ransomed— 
the day of release of the captives, ushered in with the sound of the 
resurrection trumpet, and accompanied with the songs of the re- 
deemed. No day like this has ever dawned upon our sin-cursed 
earth. It will be a day of restoration of our lost inheritances; of 
reward of prophets and apostles, of martyrs, and of all the saintly dead 
and righteous living. How little do our schemes of life and enjoy- 
ments, our party strife and ambitions for pre-eminence, our spirit- 
ual milleniums, our revivals and “outpourings” for the conversion 
of sinners, our denominational unions, appear, in comparison with 
that great day of the Lord! And how utterly impotent all known 
agencies, past or present, to usher it in, and to give it birth! There 
is an imperial grandeur in the potencies connected with the advent, 
and what shall follow, that forbid all our hopes of a regenerate world 
until the King in person shall come! 

The coming of the Lord will not be to annihilate the earth, or to 
depopulate it, but to restore its pristine beauty and order; to make 
the wilderness and the solitary places glad; to bless and renew it ; 
to judge the nations, and to bring them under his government. He 
will come to break down all rule and authority that exalt themselves 
against God; to destroy all bad governments, and scatter them as 
the dust of the Summer's threshing-floor; to burn up and destroy 
all the great centers of outrage and wrong-doing, of usurpation and 
wickedness ; and to shake the earth terribly for its sins, and to sub- 
due it to his own personal rule and authority. He will come to re- 
store to the Jewish race (loved for the fathers’ sakes), Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob to the land, which has so long lain desolate; and when 
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they shall look upon him whom they had slain, and cry out for joy: 
“This our Lord, we have waited for him. Blessed be he that comes 
in the name of the Lord!” He will come to make Mount Zion the 
seat of his exalted kingdom, and, with the glorified saints associated 
with him, to reign over the house of Jacob, and over the nations, for 
the period of “a thousand years.” During this time, all those splen- 
did predictions of the prophets, and in the Psalms, and in the writings 
of the apostles, will meet with their full and perfect accomplishment. 
The curse will be abolished. Death will be swallowed up in victory. 
The earth will be full of the knowledge of the Lord. All nations 
will be blessed, and will call 42 blessed who has brought this great 
deliverance. Satan will be bound, and the earth shall enjoy its long- 
expected Sabbath. The golden age of the prophets and of the poets 
will have come, in which the “restitution” of all things to order 
and beauty will be accomplished. 

We must be approaching this great consummation. At least, we 
are much nearer to it than in the days of the apostles. The very 
first rays of its light and glory on the rugged cliffs and mountain. 
peaks filled them, and the. Churches they planted, with “joy unspeak- 
able,” and with a hope that was full of glory. How ought our hearts 
to be affected with the signs of its rosy dawn! Surely, we are 
nearer than when they believed! Have we not lost sight of this great 
hope? Has not the vision of the holy mount which almost dazed 
Peter, James, and John, and which was but a faint scenic represen- 
tation of the coming hope, faded from our eyes? O, it is all a figure! 
It can’t be literal! The Scriptures are full of metaphors and sym- 
bols! Ay, surely; but they have their meaning. They rest upona 
basis of truth. They refer to things real and veritable. They are not 
the rhetoric of the schools. They had such power on prophets 
and apostles as to make them tremble, and to fall as dead men to the 
ground. In the darkest days, both of the Jewish and Christian 
Churches, as the clouds that hung over them grew deeper, their eyes 
were gladdened by that sun behind them, though distant far, which 
skirted them with gold. 

The days which are to precede this happy period were “to be 
perilous days,” full of lawlessness and»wickedness—not days of peace 
and purity. The period nearest to the coming of the Lord will be 
as the days of Noah before the Flood, of wars and rumors of wars, 
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of coldness in the Churches, of the form of godliness without its 
power, of iniquity and general immorality, and of great tribulation; 
an era of “signs and wonders,” or pretended miracles; an age 
when the foolish virgins will equal in number the wise; of servants 
in the Church smiting their fellows, and saying, “My Lord delayeth 
his coming.” 

The man of sin, the son of perdition, will exist up to the period 
of the Epiphany. Like a dark cloud, it will rest over the nations 
till Jesus comes. No spiritual millennium, certainly, here; no room 
for it as long as the apostasy is among us. A spiritual reign before 
the King comes, is the dream of enthusiasts. It is but an “old 
wives’ fable.” It is the outgrowth of a supposed “outpouring” con- 
nected with revivalism. It is the faith in human progress and of 
better days, and not a faith in God’s Word. It is science run 
mad, philosophy turned prophet, and human reason as the regen- 
erator of the world. It is as baseless as a dream. It has neither 
experience, observation, nor revelation to rest upon. The days 
that followed. those of the apostles knew nothing of it. The testi- 
mony of the primitive Church, from John in the island of. Patmos 
to Barnabas, Clement, Papias, Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and 
Cyprian,—all, with one voice, speak of the coming of Christ as pre- 
millennial. Origen, in the third century, was the first to disturb the 
orthodox faith of which we speak. Gibbon says: “The ancient and 
popular doctrine of the millennium was intimately connected with 
the second coming of Christ. The assurance of such a millennium 
was carefully inculcated by a succession of fathers, from Justin Mar- 
tyr and Irenzeus, who conversed with the immediate disciples of the 
apostles, down to Lactantius, who was preceptor to the son of Con- 
stantine. It appears to have been the reigning sentiment of the 
orthodox believers.” The celebrated Chillingworth says that “the 
doctrine of the millennium and Christ’s personal reign on earth was, 
by the Church of the next age after the apostles, held true and 
catholic.” He says, “It was the catholic doctrine of those times.” 
Mosheim says, “The prevailing opinion that Christ was to come and 


reign a thousand years among men before the final dissolution of 


the world, had met with no opposition previous to the time of 
Origen.” 
A spiritual millennium before the coming of Christ, is a modern 
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system of prophetic interpretation, and owes its existence, since the 
Lutheran Reformation, chiefly to the labors of Dr. Whitby. It has 
had able and learned supporters; but so has the opposite side of this 
great question. To the law and the testimony, however, is our appeal. 
Doubtless the subject has been greatly abused by such men as the 
good but enthusiastic Miller, of ’43 memory, and by many adventists 
of the materialistic school, and of Sabbatarian tendencies; but we 
should remember that every truth has had its counterpart, and every 
good its evil. “When the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord, Satan also came among them.” The apostles had 
a Judas, the Church its apostasy. Error always hangs upon the 
keels of truth; and the greater the truth, the more fatal the error. 
Let us not rob ourselves of the hope of the Gospel because men 
have abused it. What has not been done with the Gospel and the 
Church, and all its institutions? “The wood, the hay, and the 
stubble” have all been incorporated with the building of the temple 
of God. 

It is no easy matter to harmonize the prophetic Scriptures, and 
give in detail the events which stand in connection with the Advent. 
I will briefly state a few of them: 

1. That Jesus, in his glorified person, will return to this earth in 
like manner as he ascended on high. (Acts i, 11; Acts ili, 20, 21.) 

2. That at this time he will raise the righteous dead, translate 
the living who are looking for him, and receive them into his 
glorious kingdom. (1 Thess. iv, 16,17; v, 2, 3, 23; Rev. xx, 5, 6; 
Isa. xxvi, 19, 20, 21.) 

3. His feet shall stand on the Mount of Olives, and the mount 
shall cleave asunder in the midst thereof. (Zech. xiv, 3, 4, 9.) 

4. The Jews shall look upon him whom they have pierced. (Zech. 
xii, 10; Rev. i, 7.) 

5. “All Israel shall be saved,” when the Redeemer shall come 
out of Zion, and turn away ungodliness from Jacob. (Romans xi, 
26; Luke i, 32, 33.) 

6. The conversion of the world and the ultimate fulfillment of 
the prophetic Scriptures in regard to the latter-day glory. (Ps. ii, 
6-8; xxiif27, 28; Ps. Ixxii; Dan. vii, 15, 17, 26, 27; Isa. Ixvi, 15, 18.) 

Thus the heathen will be given to Christ, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for a possession; but this will be after God has set him 
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as King upon his holy hill in Zion. It also stands connected with 
the judgment that shall fall upon the nations. “He will break them 
to pieces as a potter's vessel.” 

7. God “will gather all nations and tongues, and they shall see 
his glory.” But this will be when “the Lord will come with fire 
and with his chariots, like a whirlwind, to render his anger with fury, 
and his rebuke with flames of fire.” (Isa. Ixvi, 1-16.) 

And so, after-the Son of man is seen coming in the clouds of 
heaven, “there was given him dominion and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve him.” (Dan. vii, 
13, 14.) It is then that he shall be Governor of the nations. This 
will be the glorious character of the kingdom of God, which now 
exists in its gracious and suffering form. 

Let us study the prophetic Scriptures in relation to this grand 
and sublime subject; and get our hearts filled with its immortal 
hopes, its transcendent glory. Amidst the misrule and irreligion of 
the present day, it will fill us with courage and boldness, with pa- 
tience and hope. We need it to awake the sleeping virgins, and to 
kindle anew our zeal in behalf of the apostolic Gospel, for the 
conversion of sinners. It is the great motive power in their return 
to God. 

Never was our plea so mighty and successful as when we kept 
this great hope constantly before the people. Let us try it again, 
not as a theory, a speculation, but as a part of the “living Word.” 
In connection with the Gospel restored and revived, it will yet prove 
mighty through God in pulling down the strongholds of error, and 
in turning sinners to God, “to wait for his Son from heaven,” who 
bought them with his blood. What we have done in the restoration 
of the faith that was once delivered to the saints, let us also do for 
the “one hope” to be realized at the appearing and kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Surely, I come quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 
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1.—Sex in Education; or, A Fair Chance for the Girls. By Epwarp H. 
CLARKE, M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical Society ; Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; late Professor of Materia 
Medica in Howard College, etc., etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1873: 16mo. pp. 181. 

THERE can be no doubt that the subject discussed in this volume is 

a very important one. Female education has not received the attention 

it deserves. In a country where every man is counted as a factor in our 

Government, surely that influence which contributes most to educate men 

should be carefully studied and wisely directed. Certainly, it needs no 

longer to be discussed that the mother’s influence is very great in shaping 
the character of the man. And while this remains true, it can not be 
questioned that the right kind of female education is indispensable in 
order to the development of a true civilization. And we are glad to no- 
tice that, just now, the whole subject is receiving considerable attention, 
resulting in several thoughtful essays and books, none of which is likely to 
make a more decided impression than the volume which now lies before us. 

Dr. Clarke’s medical education and experience specially qualify him 

to speak of physical development, and he has wisely devoted a considerable 
portion of his book to this important part of the subject. The picture he 
draws is not very flattering to our American women ; but ought to be a 
warning, for all time to come, against the errors which have made our 
women what they are. His discussion of the physiological aspect of the 
subject is unquestionably able and very suggestive ; still we are inclined 
to hope that the doctor sees only the darkest side of the picture, and that 
things are not quite so bad as he represents them to be.. Nevertheless, we 
would not weaken the force of his earnest exhortations for reformation in 
the future. He has certainly indicated the point which needs most of all 
to be watched, and we shall hope that his book will do much good by call- 
ing attention to facts which can not be ignored without entailing physical 
weakness upon our women. 
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The chapter on Co-education is the one which will likely excite the 
most adverse criticism. The popular signification of co-education is de- 
clared to be “identical co-education ;” and against this system the doctor 
enters an earnest and able protest. He says: 


“Obedient to the American educational maxim, that boys’ schools and girls’ schools are 
one, and that the one is the boys’ school, the female schools have copied the methods which 
have grown out of the requirements of the male organization. Schools for girls have been 
modeled after schools for boys. Were it not for differences of dress and figure, it would 
be impossible, even for an expert, after visiting a high-school for boys and one for girls, to 
tell which was arranged for the male, and which for the female organization. Our girls 
schools, whether public or private, have imposed upon their pupils a boy’s regimen ; and it 
is now proposed, in some quarters, to carry this principle still farther, by burdening girls, 
after they leave schvol, with a quadrennium of masculine college regimen. And so girls are 
to learn the alphabet in college, as they have learned it in the grammar-school, just as boys 
do. ‘This is grounded upon the supposition that sustained regularity of action and attend- 
ance may be as safely required of a girl as of a boy; that there is no physical necessity for ' 
periodically relieving her from walking, standing, reciting, or studying ; that the chapel-bell 
may call her, as well as him, to a daily morning walk, with a standing prayer at the end of 
it ; regardless of the danger that such exercises, by deranging the tides of her organization, 
may add to her piety at the expense of her blood ; that she may work her brain over Math- 
ematics, Botany, Chemistry, German, and the like, with equal and sustained force on 
every day of the month, and so safely divert blood from the reproductive apparatus to the 
head ; in short, that she, like her brother, develops health and strength, blood and nerve, 
intellect and life, by a regular, uninterrupted, and sustained course of work. All this is not 
justified, either by experience or physiology. The gardener may plant, if he choose, the lily 
and the rose, the oak and the vine, within the same inclosure ; let the same soil nourish 
them, the same air visit them, and the same sunshine warm and cheer them; still, he trains 
each of them with a separate art, warding from each its peculiar dangers, developing within 
each its peculiar powers, and teaching each to put forth to the utmost its divine and peculiar 
gifts of strength and beauty. Girls lose health, strength, blood, and nerve, by a regimen that 
ignores the periodical tides and reproductive apparatus of their organization. ‘The mothers 
and instructors, the homes and schools, of our country’s daughters, would profit by occa- 
sionally reading the old Levitical law. The race has not yet quite outgrown the physiology 
of Moses.” ‘ 

It ought to be obvious to every thinking mind that the education of 
boys and girls can not be precisely alike. While it remains true that 
their physical and mental organizations are different, it need not appear 
strange that they can not be subjected to the same system of education. 
Woman’s nature is higher and deeper than man’s ; but man’s is wider and 
stronger. These are facts that will scarcely be disputed by any one, 
and should therefore be counted in all our efforts to solve the educa- 


tional problem. 

As to juxtaposition of the sexes in education, our author -is not very 
decided. He thinks “a certain amount of juxtaposition is an advantage 
to each sex. More than a certain amount is an evil to both. Instinct 
and common sense can be safely left to draw the line of demarcation. 
At the same time it is well to remember that juxtaposition can be carried 
too far. Temptations enough beset the young without adding to them. 
Let learning and purity go hand in hand.” He sees, however, many diffi- 
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culties in the way of juxtaposition in special and appropriate education, 
Aside from physiological difficulties, the poverty of our colleges, and the 
difficulty of adjusting such special education as the physiological needs of 
each sex requires, make the experiment of juxtaposition a very doubtful 
one, at least for some time to come. 





2.—Hints and Helps in Pastoral Theology. By WituiAM S. PLuMER, D. D., 
LL. D. New York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1874. I2mo. pp. 381. 

THE value of a work of this kind depends upon its practical sugges- 
tions. Very few rules are at all possible, and even those that are possible 
must generally have a limited application. The reason of this is obvious 
upon a moment’s reflection. Men of different mental characteristics, and 
fields of labor of different conditions, call for very different methods of 
work. What would be a good rule for one man would be useless in the 
hands of another; and what would be a successful method of working 
in one place would in another almost totally fail. Hence, in a book 
on Pastoral Theology, the best that can be done is to offer such sug- 
gestions as will help the earnest preacher to adopt the ways and means 
best calculated to work out success. Such books are valuable only 
when they are used as helps; not as giving stéreotyped formulas by 
which this or that must be done. 

Dr. Plumer has peculiar fitness for the work which he has under- 
taken. He writes from the stand-point of a large personal experience. 
This, together with his extensive reading, enables him to condense an 
immense amount of valuable material, and put it into a shape that ought 
to be highly useful to every minister of the Gospel. 

The following, with reference to singing in the public worship, is cer- 
tainly very timely: 

“Singing should be so managed as to allow the great body of worshipers to unite in it. 
Leaders and choirs are intolerable, when they so conduct this part of religious service as to 
exclude from it the great mass of the people. No monopoly of this branch of worship is 
admissible. Church music should be solemn and simple. It should be lively, but not friv- 
olous. It should not be highly artistic, but easily learned, and easily followed by all who 
have good ears for music. It is a great evil that new tunes and new harmonies should be 
constantly thrust upon the people. The old are better, at least, for this reason: they are 
known, and can be sung by the people. 

“It is very important that a minister have good taste and correct views on this whole 
subject. If he is quite deficient, some officious person will probably introduce a style of sing - 
ing highly objectionable. In times of high religious excitement, as well as in times of great 
formality, there is great peril on this point. Let no man feel that any thing which effects 
the dignity of God’s worship and the edification of his people is of slight importance. Who 
shall control this business? The rules and usages of different Churches commonly intrust 
it to those who control the spiritual interests of Churches. Of course, the pastor of each 
Church is likely to have a large influence in the matter. This shows the vast importance of 
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his having his own tastes and talents in music somewhat cultivated. A low, vulgar taste in 
this matter will do much harm. Not only in times of religious excitement, but in times of 
great coldness, a style of singing unsuited to the house of God is often brought in, first 
perhaps by stealth, then publicly. This is no trifle. Whatever affects the dignity ot 
God’s worship and the edification of his people can not be unimportant. Ifa minister’s skill 
in music, and if his voice and strength would permit, no more proper person could be 
selected as leader than the pastor himself. In a few cases this has been done, but it makes 
the service of the sanctuary very severe on the pastor. Because it endangers his ministry, 
he ought commonly to avoid it. Another plan is, to select some one fit for the service, and let 
him take his position in front of the pulpit. If he has a good voice, and can secure the aid 
of a few good voices near him, this is virtually a choir, and answers all the valuable ends of 
achoir. But more commonly there is a select choir, with a chosen leader, placed at the 
end of the church opposite the pulpit, and in the gallery, if there is one. 

“Singing in church is a very difficult matter to manage aright. It has long been so. 
In the course of your reading and observation you will find how true this is. Job Orton, 
in a letter to a young curate, says: ‘I am sorry for the trouble and vexation you have had, 
and are likely to have, with your eccentric singers. They are, in general, conceited, trouble- 
some fellows, and have no more religion than an organ or a fiddle. And I wish the doctor, 
when he comes to you, may be able to bring them to order. But steadiness, and not yielding 
to them, is the only way to humble them. ‘“ 7% ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.” I 
would propose, in the mean time, that you talk calmly and seriously to them separately, and 
endeavor to give them better notions than they have of the nature and design of psalmody ; 
and particularly urge upon their consciences a reverence for the presence of God; and 
how affronting it must be to him to have the church turned into a theater, and Divine 
worship into a farce. I know nothing more likely toshame and reform them.’ This is but a 
specimen of the complaints that are even now made in many places on the subject. Great 
prudence and vigilance are necessary to avoid serious evils proceeding from choirs. The 
followings suggestions, if followed, will effectually prevent the worst of them: 

“1, Let not the proper authorities ever give up the matter to others. ‘They may not be 
musical, but they may yet know that certain things are unedifying. They are charged 
with maintaining the gravity and decency of God’s worship. They can not divest them- 
selves of the responsibility under which they act. 

“2. If possible, secure for a leader a man of serious and earnest piety. ‘his will of 
itself set aside half the difficulties in the case. His example and influence will do much 
good. ‘The more pious persons there are in the choir, the better. Yet it often happens 

‘that a choir is composed in chief part or wholly of non-professors at the first, and soon 
they are brought to deep concern about their salvation. ‘Ihe essential points to be gained 
are the gravity and decency of Divine worship. 

“3. Often state that the great object of any arrangements respecting a leader or a 
choir is to bring the congregation, as far as possible, to unite in this delightful service. 
Congregational singing is the point to be gained. Whatever hinders success in this is 
wrong, and must be broken up. Whenever a few are allowed in any way to monopolize 
the singing of God’s house, trouble begins. The better sort of Christians, will be dissatis- 
fied, and they ought to be. This monopoly is brought about sometimes by actual sugges- 
tions to the people, that they are not expected to sing. More frequently it is effected by 
employing only new, difficult, and highly artistic tunes, wholly unknown to a majority of 
the people, and often wholly unfit for public worship. The object never being to display 
the skill of the choir, nor to show what proficiency it has made, but only to worship God 
in an acceptable and edifying manner, tunes that are absolutely new to the majority of the 
people should not usually be introduced into the congregation, but should first be sung in 
private, in families, etc., until they can be brought forward to advantage. And here it may 
be said that very many tunes are not necessary. In the best days of the Church of Scot- 
land, the tunes used in public worship were in number, less than thirty. In some Churches 
in our country, where this part of worship is conducted, in a very edifying and delightful 
manner, the number of tunes used for all meters does not exceed fifty or sixty. As to very 
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difficult and highly artistic pieces of music, they are wholly unsuited to the house of God. 
It is not wise to proscribe every tune that has in it a solo or a fugue; but it is right that they 
should be introduced sparingly.” 

The question of singing as part of the public worship is just now 
assuming a very grave aspect. For several years there has been going 
on quite a severe contest between the choirs and the congregations, and 
it is not yet certain which of these will be successful. Choirs are gen- 
erally opposed to congregational singing, and it is frequently the case 
that the congregations are opposed to choir-singing. But the fact is, 
neither of these can properly succeed without the other. If possible, 
there should be a strong choir in every church, to lead the congre- 
gation. This“is absolutely essential to good congregational singing. 
But in no case should the choir be allowed to introduce music which 
the congregation may not readily learn to sing. A proper adjustment 
at this point is a thing greatly needed in our American churches. 

Dr. Plumer gives some excellent hints on preaching, revivals, pas- 
toral visiting, Sunday-schools, etc., etc. Taken altogether, his work is 
one of the best of its kind in the English language. It is especially 
valuable to young ministers. 





3.—Common Sense in Religion. A Series of Essays. By JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. I2mo. pp. 443. 


Dr. CLARKE’s books are always worth reading. He does not write, 
until he has something to say; and this fact alone is worthy of very high 
praise. But he does not always write consistently ; or, in other words 
he is not always sufficiently critical to escape self-contradiction. We give 
an example. In defining what he means by common sense, he says: 


“We did not bring into the world our common sense; we have acquired it here. 
‘Common sense differs in different countries, times, nations, religions, civilizations. The com. 
mon sense of a Fiji Islander teaches him that it is right and natural to eat men and women— 
.a course of action which is revolting to our common sense. The common sense of the 
Middle Ages taught that it was wise and right to burn heretics and witches alive, which 
our common sense abhors. What we think a natural and instinctive judgment is often 
an educated judgment, the result of opinions which fill the air, which we imbibe in child- 
hood, which saturate literature, which are the commonplaces of conversation, and the 
staples of public opinion. Our common sense in America tells us that all the people should 
vote on great public questions, and elect their own rulers; but two or three hundred years 
ago the common sense of Europe affirmed the divine right of kings to govern, and the duty 
of subjects to submit and obey.” 


Now, if it be true that the common sense differs according to the 
education, how can the following be true? 


““My object is to show that the doctrines taught by Christ and his apostles are exactly 
in accordance with common sense ; and if any views are taught by any persons which are 
not in accordance with common sense, such views are also opposed to the teaching of 
Christ.” 
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Now, we do not object particularly to the doctor’s definition of 
common sense ; but what we do object to is the making of this variable 
quantity a standard of truth. How the doctrines taught by Christ and his 
apostles are “in accordance with common sense,” is what we do not 
understand, unless these doctrines are as variable as Dr. Clark’s no- 
tion of common sense.* But the doctor will answer that he does not 
mean the uneducated or mis-educated judgment; but the educated 
Christian judgment. But who does not know that, the educated Christian 
judgment is a very uncertain quantity. And if it can be shown that the 
doctrines taught by Christ and his apostles are exactly in accordance with 
this variable judgment, then we have misunderstood the character of these 
doctrines entirely. The truth is, the Word of God is the only infallible 
standard, and this can never be made to conform to the variable judg- 
ments of mankind, whether educated or uneducated. Hence, an at- 
tempt to make any thing else. the rule for human conduct, will always in- 
volve the contradictions in which we find Dr. Clarke has involved 
himself. 1 

The theology of the volume before us is of a somewhat “broad-gauge ” 
type, though not sufficiently latitudinarian to be classed with the extreme 
views of the Frothingham school. Dr. Clarke is a conservative Unitarian, 
has read much and studied more; has a very practical mind, and is evi- 
dently an earnest God-fearing man. Much of what he has written is 
worthy of serious consideration. 





4.—The Apostle Peter. His Life and Letters. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D. D., 
President of Rawdon College, Yorkshire. With maps. London: Sunday- 
school Union. New York: Thos. Nelson & Sons. Cincinnati: Bosworth, 
Chase & Hall. 12mo. pp. 178. 

PETER, in many respects, occupies the first place among the apostles of 
Christ. He it was who first announced the great confession upon which 
the Church is built, and to him was given the keys of the kingdom. He it 
was who preached the first Gospel sermon, and received into the Church 
the first converts under the apostolic ministry. And he it was who opened 
the kingdom to the Gentiles at the house of Cornelius. Many other facts 
might be mentioned to show the prominence which the apostle Peter 
held in the primitive Church. 

Dr. Green’s work is able and for the most part satisfactory. The style 
is remarkably clear, the arguments generally conclusive, and the whole is 
pervaded by a deep reverence for the truth as it is in Christ. The follow- 
ing, in reference to the improbabilities of the Papal tradition that Peter 
presided over the Roman Church as bishop for twenty-five years, is a good 
statement of the case. 
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“(1.) If the tradition be correct, it follows that Peter attended the meeting in Jerusa- 
lem in the capacity of Roman Bishop, while there is no word or hint of this in the narrative. 

“(2.) Not only so, but while, according to the hypothesis, chief pastor in the great Gen- 
tile metropolis, he was recognized as an apostle of the circumcision, his work in this respect 
being contrasted with that of St. Paul. 

“(3.) Instead of returning to his Roman See, he is found at Antioch, where the apostle 
Paul addresses to him the memorable reproof on account of his Jewish compliances. 

“(4.) When Paul writes a letter to the Roman Church’ (Peter, according to the tradi- 
tion being its chief pastor), he makes no mention of him or of his labors, sends no greet- 
ing to him among the many whom he mentions by name, and speaks of his own desire to 
visit Rome, and of the Church’s need of apostolic privileges,* in words that must have 
been offensive to any resident apostle, much more to one so prominent and renowned 
as Peter. 

“*(5.) When, Paul afterward arrived in Rome,t ‘the chief of the Jews’ met with him 
at his lodging, to converse with him on the subject of Christianity. It was a topic on which 
they were comparatively uninformed. ‘We desire to hear of thee,’ they said, ‘What 
thou thinkest: for, as concerning this sect, we know that every-where it is spoken against. 
And this, according to the supposition, was after Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, 
had spent at least sixteen years in Rome. 

“(6.) The apostle Paul wrote several letters from Rome, in which he sends many sal- 

’ utations, but none from the alleged chief pastor of the Church. In the last of these letters ;¢ 
he speaks most touchingly of his loneliness. ‘Only Luke iswith me. Take Mark and bring 
him with thee, for he is profitable to me for the ministry.’ Where, then, was Peter? 

“(7.) On the other hand, Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, speaks of Peter as a mis- 
sionary. ‘Have we not liberty to take about with us a sister, a wife, as well as the other 
apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas’s. § 

“(8.) Against this mass of improbability, there is actually nothing in Scripture to be 
set, excepting only an utterly improbable interpretation of the word Babylon, which, if it wero 
admitted, would only prove Peter to have been in Rome at a late period of his life, the 
passage having no bearing whatever upon an earlier ministry or a prolonged pastorate.” 
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5.—The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. With 
a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILES. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. Crown. 8vo- 


pp. 426. 

In a former volume, |] Mr. Smiles traced the causes that led to the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the subsequent dispersion of the 
Huguenots. The present volume traces their history after the Revocation, 
presenting, with a master hand, the unsuccessful efforts of Louis XIV to 
crush out every vestige of Protestantism in France. Such a work as this 
in the English language has been greatly needed. Most of the general his- 
tories of France treat this subject very slightingly ; and yet, to English- 
speaking readers, there is no period in French history more interesting 
than the one treated in this volume. In 1682, it was estimated that there 
were 1,800,000 Protestant families in France. On the 18th of October, 
1685, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was signed by Louis XIV. 
Twenty-eight years afterward, Louis proclaimed that there were no Protest- 














* Rom. i, 2. t Acts xxviii, 17-29. $2 Tim. iv, 2. §1 Cor. ix, 5. 
\|‘‘ The Huguenots—Their Settlements and Industries in England and Ireland.” 
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ants whatever in France. After an interval of about seventy-three years, dur- 

ing which Protestantism, though suppressed by law was very far from being 

blotted out, began to lift its head again, and in 1787, Rabaut St. Etienne 

stood up in the Constituent Assembly in Paris, and claimed the rights of 

his Protestant fellow-countrymen—the rights of “2,000,000 useful citizens.” 

About a hundred years after Louis XIV had revoked the Edict of Nantes, 

Louis XVI granted the Huguenots an Edict of Tolerance. But this measure 
came too late, for already untold evils had been produced. 

Mr. Smiles’s history is very readable. The style is simple, and the gen- 
eral spirit, though strongly sympathizing with the Huguenots, is as chari- 
table toward the Catholics as could be expected. The portraitures of certain 
prominent characters are strikingly drawn,.while many of the battle-scenes 
are described with a realness that makes one almost shudder. 

Just now Protestantism is again making considerable headway in 
France. Under the leadership of such men as Pressensé, it is hoped 
that the day is not far distant when not only toleration will be granted 
to Protestants in France, but when freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, and the right of individual interpretation—the bulwarks of 
national freedom—shall be the common inheritance of the entire French 
people. 





* 

6.—Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D. D.,.and Memoir. By his Sons, Rev, 
Davip K. GUTHRIE, and CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A. Volume I. New 
York: Robert Carter and Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. 
I2mo. pp. 424. 

Tuis is one of the most readable and instructive biographies that has 
come from the press for a number of years. Dr. Guthrie’s life embraced a 
period of great interest in the history of Scotland. - And we now have this 
life as a thread upon which to weave some of the important events of the 
last half-century. The doctor was a great preacher; great in the truest 
sense of that word; great in simplicity, and in that peculiar power which 
brings the Word of God home to the heart and conscience; and in this 
volume we have a minute history of the development of the man. 

The style of the Autobiography is simply faultless. It reflects all the 
lights and shades of Dr. Guthrie’s versatile mind. On one page we meet 
with a passage so gentle, so tender, as to melt to tears; while on the very 
next we are swept along as if by the force of an avalanche. Now we are 
deeply serious as we read of some great heart-struggle, or brave and manly 
sacrifice made for the cause of Christ ; but this is soon broken by some witty 
remark or amusing incident which not unfrequently convulses with laughter. 
The Autobiography closes on page 238, and then follows the Memoir by 
his sons. This Memoir is an excellent supplement, and, when completed, 
will be worthy of the memory of one of Scotland’s truest men. 
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7.—The Minor Prophets. Exegetically, Theologically, and Homiletically Ex- 
pounded. By Pau KLEINERT, OTTO SCHMOLLER, GEORGE R. BLIss, 
TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, CHARLES ELLIOTT, JOHN ForsyYTH, J. FRED- 
ERICK M’CurpDy, JOSEPH PACKARD. Edited by PuiLip ScuarFrF, D. D. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


1874. 8vo. 


Tue General Introduction to this volume, by Dr. Elliott, is certainly of 
very great value. This is an American edition, and is highly creditable to 
Dr. Schaff’s enterprise. The volume is partly in advance of the German 
original, which has not yet reached the three post-exilian prophets. Con- 
sequently, three of the minor prophets are treated by commentators elected 
by Dr. Schaff.” The entire volume is worthy of its noble predécessors, and 
will doubtless soon find its way into the library of every critical student of 
the Word of God. 

Among the minor prophets, Malachi, though last in point of time, is, 
in many respects, first in importance. We find in this prophet the key to 
the mission of John the Baptist, and without this key the relation of John 
to the new institution can never be properly understood. What is said of 
him in the New Testament is strangely unintelligible ; but when we turn to 
the Book of Malachi, it is clear that John was a sort of mediator between 
the Jewish people, who could no longer approach God through their cere- 
monial worship, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the author of a-better 
covenant with better promises. . 

This book is treated by Dr. Joseph Packard, Professor of Biblical 
Learning in the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in Alexandria, Va., and certainly does great credit to American scholarship. 
Indeed, we can scarcely hope that the German edition will be of any more 


value than this. 





8.—Synchronological Chart of the History of the World. Beautifully illustrated 
in colors. Embracing Biblical, Ancient, Medizval, and Modern History, 
from 4004, B. C., to 1874, A. D. Arranged in panoramic form, on rollers. 

_ Full size, 22 feet long by 30 inches wide. By S.C. ADAMs. Cincinnati. 

1874. Sold by subscription. 

Ir object-teaching is a correct method, then this Chart ought to be very 
useful. It certainly conveys to the eye, at one view, the most important 
events of the world’s history. By an ingenious arrangement, the various 
lines of history, through successive kingdoms, are very distinctly presented ; 
thus enabling the student to comprehend at a glance the relative position of 
nations, empires, and kingdoms, throughout all the ages of the world. As 
a general rule, we do not expect much from inventions of this kind; but 
we confess that Mr. Adams’s Chart compels our warmest admiration. 
Aside from its intrinsic value as a ready instructor, it is very pleasant to 
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the eye as a picture, requiring, as it does, not over three feet square of wall- 
surface for exhibition or study. 

The work has evidently cost the author an immense amount of labor. 
It is not a copy, but is, in every sense, an original work. It is quite 
simple in its arrangement, but sufficiently comprehensive to embrace most 
of the leading facts and incidents of Biblical and profane history. We 
think it ought to prove an invaluable work to all educators, whether in 
institutions of learning or Sunday-schools. In a word, it ought to be 
valuable to all students of history of all kinds and characters. We heartily 
commend it, and hope the author will be amply rewarded for all the labor 
bestowed upon it. 





9.—Laocoén. An Essay upon the Limits of Painting and Poetry; with Re- 
marks Illustrative of Various Points in the History of Ancient Art. By 
GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LEssING. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. 12mo. 


pp- 245- 

WE have here a great subject, treated by a great critic. No one is 
better qualified to treat Greek art than the author of this volume. We 
opened the book with high expectations; and we can say truly, we have not 
been disappointed. We have been both entertained and instructed. For 
while we have been introduced to some of the master-works of antiquity, 
we are at the same time clearly shown what are the laws of true criticism. 
The’ following, from the Author’s Preface, will show his comparative appre- 
ciation of ancient and modern art: 


“The first who compared painting with poetry was a man of fine feeling, who was 
conscious of a similar effect produced on himself by both arts. Both, he perceived, repre- 
sent absent things as present, give us the same appearance as the reality. Both produce 
illusion, and the illusion of both is pleasing. 

“A second sought to analyze the nature of this pleasure, and found its source to be, in 
both cases, the same. Beauty, our first idea of which is derived from corporeal objects, 
has universal laws which admit of wide application. They may be extended to actions and 
thoughts, as well as to forms. 

“A third, pondering upon the value and distribution of these laws, found that some ob- 
tained more in painting, others in poetry: that in regard to the latter, therefore, poetry can 
come to the aid of painting; in regard to the former, painting to the aid of poetry, by 
illustration and example. 

“The first was the amateur ; the second, the philosopher ; the third, the critic. The 
first two could not well make a false use of their feeling or their conclusions, whereas with 
the critic, all depends on the application of his principles in particular cases. And, since 
there are fifty ingenious critics to one of penetration, it would be a wonder if the applica-: 
tions were, in every case, made with the caution indispensable to an exact adjustment of 
the scales between the two arts. If Appelles and Protogenes, in their last works on Paint- 
ing, fixed and illustrated its rules from the already established laws of poetry, we may be 
sure they did so with the same moderation and exactness with which Aristotle, Cicero, 
Horace, and Quintilian, in their still existing writings, apply the principles and experiences 
of painting to eloquence and poetry. It is the prerogative of the ancients in nothing either 
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to exceed or fall short. But we moderns have, in many cases, sought to surpass the ancients 
by transforming their pleasure-paths into highways, though at the risk of reducing the 
shorter and safer highways to such paths as lead through deserts. 

“The dazzling antithesis of the Greek Voltaire, that painting is dumb poetry, and 
poetry speaking painting, stood in no text-book. It was one of those conceits, occurring 
frequently in Simonides, the inexactness and falsity of which we feel constrained to over- 
look for the sake of the evident truth they contain. The ancients, however, did not over- 
look them. They confined the saying of Simonides to the effect produced by the two arts, 
not failing to lay stress upon the fact that, notwithstanding the perfect similarity of their 
effects, the arts themselves differ both in the objects and in the methods of their imitation, 
bAn Kai TedmaS pimhoews.” 





10.—The Gospel Plan of Salvation. By T. W. BRENTS. Cincinnati: Bosworth, 
Chase & Hall. 1874. 12mo. pp. 667. 

Tuis is intended to be an elementary treatise, dealing mainly with such 
questions as lie along the boundary-line between the Church and the world. 
A list of subjects discussed will indicate the scope of the work. The 
following are the contents: Predestination ; Election and Reprobation ; 
Calvinistic Proofs Examined; The Foreknowledge of God; Hereditary 
Depravity ; The Establishment of the Church ; The Identity of the Church ; 
The New Birth; Faith; Repentance;:The Confession; Baptism—What 
is it? Who Should Be Baptized; The Design of Baptism; The Holy 
Spirit. 

These subjects are discussed with great plainness, and generally with 
marked ability. Want of space will not permit us to point out special 
features ; but we have no hesitation in saying that the work, as a whole, 
is worthy to be studied-—not simply read, and then laid aside, but carefully 
and earnestly studied. It will, we think, be specially acceptable to young 
preachers and Sunday-school teachers, as it condenses a large amount of 
valuable information from books accessible to only a favored few. While 
not so pretentious as many works upon the subjects of Anthropology and 
Soteriology, to the general reader it will be found to contain several ad- 
vantages over all other works of its kind. It is simple in its arrangement, 
sufficiently comprehensive in treatment, and relies chiefly on the Word of 
God to settle all disputed questions. 


11.—The Holy Bible, According to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), with 
an Explanation and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Transla- 
tion. By BISHOPS AND OTHER CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. Ed- 
ited by F. C. Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. III. 2 Kings—Esther. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Cincinnati: George E. Stevens: 
& Co. 1873. 8vo. pp. 499. 


Eacu successive volume of this work more than meets the public 
expectation. Aside from its valuable critical essays, the “ Speakers’ 
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Commentary,” as it is popularly known, will undoubtedly be the best of its 
kind in the English language. The notes are not cumbersome, yet they are 
sufficiently full to remove most of the difficulties of the sacred text. Gen- 
erally the writers seem to touch upon precisely the thing which needs ex- 
planation. And then the explanation is usually very brief, but quite 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

The third volume embraces some of the most important historical 
books in the Old Testament, beginning with 2 Kings and ending with 
Esther. The introductions to the several books are remarkable for com- 
prehensiveness, clearness, and force. This is especially true of the one to 
the Second Book of Chronicles. All the introductions are by George Raw- 
linson, and are alone worth the entire price of the volume. The books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah are shown to have a very important place in the 
sacred records. The treatment of these books is very able, and a great 
amount of information is crowded into very small space. 





12.—Blending Lights; or, The Relations of Natural Science, Archeology, and 
History to the Bible. By the Rev. WILLIAM FRAZER, LL. D., Paisley, 
Scotland. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
‘& Co. 1874. 12mo. pp. 376. 

THERE can be no question concerning the influence of this book. It 
will undoubtedly correct many of the extravagant fancies into which sci- 
entists have run. The author’s notions are decidedly conservative, and 
he not unfrequently checks, with a steady and strong hand, the wild and 
unnatural speed of some of our philosophers in physical science. His 
chapters on the antiquity of man are really able, and it is by no means 
certain that the new chronologists will be able to break the force of much 
of his reasoning. 

It is well to read such a book as this. In our anxiety to make new 
discoveries, the imagination is sometimes allowed to have too great play, 
and a work like this will help to remind us that it is better for us to keep 
within the reach of our cable. We do not accept all the author’s con- 
clusions ; but we are free to confess that he has written much that is val- 
uable, and his conclusions are generally safe, though they may not always 
be in accordance with the latest archeological or geological discoveries. 





13.—The Voice, and How to Use It. By W.F, DANIEL. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1873. > 

For whatever is valuable in this book the author is indebted to 

sources which he does not acknowledge. We think, however, that every 
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one will give him credit for the English he uses, for it is certainly unlike 
any thing that has before appeared in books. He defines method as the 
proper application of natural laws; says purity of tone is power; that the 
registers of the voice are not rigorously defined; that singing and speak- 
ing are identical; that in singing, words should be pronounced as they 
are spelled, and clearly articulated. He does not believe in using “lubri- 
cating agents” to clear the voice, and thinks that a well-trained voice can 
be used without injury, almost ad Zbitum. He thinks pupils should vo- 
calize without an instrument, using only the tuning-fork to attain the 
proper pitch. This will give beauty of tone, and correct intonations. 

Some of, the suggestions are valuable, and might be studied with 
profit by both speakers and singers; but much that is presented is both 
superficial and useless, and serves only to illustrate the possibilities of the 
peculiar English which the writer uses. 





14.—Ox Missions. A Lecture Delivered in Westminster Abbey, on December 
3, 1873. By F. Max MULLER, M. A., Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology at Oxford. With an Introductory Sermon by ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D. D., Dean of Westminster. New York: Sctibner, Arm- 
strong & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. I2mo. pp. 77. 
DEAN STANLEY’s sermon on “The End and the Means of Christian 
Missions,” is worthy his name and fame, but the value of this volume con- 
sists chiefly in the remarkable lecture of Max Miller. Professor Miiller 
classes all the religions of the world into two divisions ; namely, non-mis- 
sionary and missionary. The three great non-missionary religions are 
Judaism, Brahminism, and Zoroastrianism ; and the three that have a mis- 
sionary character from the very beginning, are Buddhism, Mohammedism 
and Christianity. He believes that the three religions which are alive, and 
between which the decisive battle for the dominion of the world will 
have to be fought, are the three last named. The others, being non-mis- 
sionary, must gradually lose influence. He concludes that a true Chris- 
tianity will, in the end, come off victorious. 





‘ 


15.—TZhe Argument of the Book of Fob Unfolded. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 
D. D., Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. 12mo. pp. 369. 

We. think the plan of this work is to be highly commended. It is not 

a commentary on each successive paragraph or sentence, but it treats the 
book as a whole, and aims to set forth the general thought and exhibit 
the great truth underlying its teaching. The various characters are dis- 
cussed in detail, and generally with great satisfaction to the reader. All 
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the portraitures are well drawn, and impart a life-like interest to the vol- 
-ume. The chapter on Job’s triumph is specially interesting, and exhibits 
the true philosophy of a successful life. The volume will prove a great 
help to every heart that is cast down, and to every soul that is tempted. 





16.— The Conservation of Energy. By BALFouR STEWART, LL. D., F. R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester. With 
an Appendix, Treating of the Vital and Mental Applications of the Doc- 
trine. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1874. I2mo. pp. 236. 

Tus is another excellent volume of the International Series. The 
great importance of the subject discussed is fully equaled by the able 
treatment which it has received. . We think it is the clearest and most ele- 
mentary discussion that we have seen. The language is simple, the illus- 
trations ample and striking, making the volume in every respect eminently 
suitable for popular use. 

The supplement, by Professors Le Conte and Bain, adds much to the 
interest of the volume. Professor Bain’s lecture on the “Correlation of 
the Nervous and Mental Forces” is especially proper in a work like this. 


. 


17.—The New Chemistry. By Jostau P. Cooke, Jr., Serving Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. 1I2mo. pp. 326. 
Ir the successive volumes of the International Scientific Series keep 
up to the standard of those already published, we shall have abundant 
reasons to thank the publishers for their enterprise. Professor Cooke’s vol- 
ume is one of the best. It gives us what is known of chemistry up to the 
present time. No department of science has undergone as many changes 
as the science of chemistry; and this volume discusses, in a popular style, 
all the new discoveries, giving us the new facts and formulas of the new 
chemistry. The volume will be heartily welcomed by all the friends of 
true progress. , 





18.—The Word of Life. Being Selections trom the Work of a Ministry. By 
CHARLES J. Brown, D. D., Edinburgh. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. I2mo. pp. 330. 


Tue author of this volume has been the pastor of the Free New 
North Church, of Edinburgh, for more than thirty-six years, and has 
always held a high place as an able and elegant preacher. This volume 
is a selection of some of his sermons preached during his present pas- 
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torate. The discourses are all on important subjects, and are generally 
sound in doctrine, and earnest in their appeals to the conscience. The 
volume contains some passages of rare beauty, while now and then we 
are treated to an outburst of eloquence that would do honor to Dr. 
Chalmers himself. 





19.—Church and State in the United States. With an Appendix on the German 
Population. By JosgEpH P. THoMsoNn. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Berlin: Leonhard Simion. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1873. 
16mo. pp. 166. 

So far as a clear statement of our national system is concerned, this 
book is worthy of high commendation. But Dr. Thomson has been un- 
fortunate in his treatment of the various religious denominations. He has 
been guilty of a very common error,—that of selecting his facts and sta- 
tistics from those lying nearest to him. Some of the leading denomina- 
tions are not mentioned, while others are very poorly represented. Still 
the work is a convenient compend upon a subject which needs to be better 
understood, both in this country and in Europe. 





20.—Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. For Family and Private Use. With 
the Text complete. By Rev. J. C. RYLE, M. A., Vicar of Stadbroke, Hon- 
orary Canon of Norwich, and Rurat Dean of Horne, Suffolk, St. John. 
Vol. III. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 1874. 12mo. pp. 478. 

Tuts volume completes the author’s Commentary on John, a work upon 
‘which he has been engaged for about sixteen years. Mr. Ryle is a commen- 
tator of the practical kind. He seeks to make his expositions of Scrip- 
ture useful in the Christian life. Hence, he dwells most upon those 
passages which can be turned to practical account, and gives what Mr. 
Beecher would call “the straw” of the Bible, very little, if any, attention. 
‘Christian workers will find in these “ Expository Thoughts” much that will 

help them to a better understanding of the Divine Word. 





21.—Christopher Carson; Familiarly Known as Kit Carson. By Joun S. C. As- 
BOTT. With illustrations by ELEANOR GREATOREX. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1873. 12mo. pp. 342. 


Books like this one are valuable only as they serve to reproduce a past 
age. The adventures of Kit Carson introduce us to the peculiar life of the 
pioneers of this continent, and give us a taste of that strange, weird-like 
civilization which is rapidly passing away before the progress which every- 
where characterizes the present age. The character of the man delineated 
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here is certainly worthy of careful study. Though perhaps never surpassed 
in energy and fearlessness, he is represented as being one of the most 
“gentle, upright, and lovable of men.” 





22.—The Best Methods of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read before 
the General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, New York, October 6, 
1873. By THEODOR CHRISTLIEB, Ph. D., D. D., Professor of Theology 
and University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874. 12mo. pp. 89. 

Tus essay is regarded as one of the ablest of all the essays read 
at the recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance. The author has evi- 
dently given close attention to his subject, and we have, as a result of his 
study, an argument which, for breadth of culture, strength of style, and 
adaptation to the wants of the times, is unequaled by any thing that 
has come under our eye. It should be carefully studied by all who wish 
to understand the protean forms of modern infidelity. 





23.—Recent Music and Musicians: As Described in the Diaries and Corre- 
spondence of Ignatz Moscheles. Edited by his wife, and adapted from 
the original German, by A. D. COLERIDGE. New York: Henry Hoadley 


& Co. 1873. 

Tuts charming volume will be heartily welcome in its present form. It 
contains well-written criticisms upon nearly all the artists and composers 
of Europe. Beginning with Beethoven, we have a very faithful picture ot 
such characters as are necessary to present the main subject of the book,” 
the genial and accomplished Moscheles. 

Musicians especially will be interested in this volume, though it may 
be studied with profit by a much larger circle of readers than the fraternity 
to which Moscheles belonged. 





24.—Interlinear Translation of the Sacred Scriptures; with Grammatic and 
and Critical Noces. By Dr. LEONARD TAFEL, New York. London: Dr. 
Rudolph L. Tafel. Philadelphia: L. F. Tafel. London: David Nutt. 

WE have received Part Second of both the Hebrew and Greek Text of 
this interesting and valuable work. We have already called attention to 
the general plan, and have only now to add that the authors are faithfully 
fulfilling their promise to the public. To beginners in Hebrew and Greek, 
this work can not fail to be very interesting, while to more advanced 
scholars it will be welcome as a convenient work of reference. 
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1.—L’ Antichrist. Par ERNEST RENAN, Membre de L’Institut. Deuxiéme Edi- 
tion. (The Antichrist. By ErRNestT RENAN, Member of the Institute. 
Second Edition.) Paris: Michel Levy Freres. 1873. 


Tuts volume is the fourth of a series, entitled, “History of the Begin- 
nings of Christianity—“ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme”—and is 
intended to comprise the period from the arrival of Paul at Rome, to the end 
of the Jewish Revolution ; that is, from the year 61 to the year 73. This 
series embraces,—1. The Life of Jesus; 2. The Apostles; 3. Saint Paul; 
4. The present volume. Besides this “History of the Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity,” presented in these volumes, that are intended, as may be seen from 
the titles, to constitute a regular consecutive history of the development of 
the Christian religion, M. Rénan has written a number of other books on 
Biblical and religious subjects. Chief among these are,—Studies in Relig- 
ious History; General History of the Semitic Languages; The Part 
the Semitic Nations have had in the History of Civilization, etc. He 
occupied for some time the Chair of Hebrew in the College of France, and 
has devoted himself specially to the study of the Hebrew and its kindred 
tongues. In this field, besides the books just named on the Semitic lan- 
guages and nations, he has produced “The Book of Job, translated from 
the Hebrew, with a Study on the Character and Age of the Poem,” and 
“The Song of Songs, translated from the Hebrew, with a Study on the 
Plan, Age, and Character of the Poem.” His other works have all more 
or less to do with religious-moral questions. We note these facts to show 
the tendencies of M. Rénan’s mind, and the field of his intellectual activ- 
ity. Utterly and strangely perverted and bewildered as his mind is on the 
subject of the Bible and its religions, this Bible with its wonderful history— 
its lands, languages, characters, scenes, doctrines, great events, and results— 
has, nevertheless, a magic charm for this singular man, a real romantic 
interest, that is revealed on every page of his books. It is singular to note 
with what romantic passion he traces and admiringly enjoys the historical 
pictures, bearing generally the impress of his own creations, which fill his 
books. Rénan’s life has been thus far that of an ascetic student, devoted 
to the love, pursuit, and enjoyment of his chosen studies in Oriental litera- 
ture, embracing that of Christianity in its beginnings. He has had little 
to do with the outside world. The thought seems to have been awakened 
in his mind that in the midst of the terrible trials through which France 
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has passed, it was perhaps unworthy of a patriot and a man to live this 
quiet, ascetic life of the study. He says: 


“J will not conceal that the pleasure in history, the incomparable enjoyment expe- 
rienced in seeing the drama of humanity unrolled before us, has particularly carried me 
away in this volume. I! have had too great pleasure in writing it to ask any other recom- 
pense than that of having written it. Often I reproached myself for enjoying so much in my 
quiet place of labor, while my poor country was perishing in a slow agony; but I have an 
undisturbed conscience. After the elections of 1869, I offered myself to the suffrages of my 
fellow-citizens. All my placards bore in large letter the words, ‘No revolution; no war; 
a war will be as destructive as a revolution.’ In the month of September, 1870, | con- 
jured the enlightened minds of Germany and Europe to think of the frightful calamity that 
menaced civilization. During the siege of Paris, in the month of November, 1870, I ex- 
posed myself to great unpopularity in counseling the calling together of an assembly, hav- 
ing the powers to treat for peace. At the elections of 1871, I answered to the overtures 
made to me. ‘Such a charge should neither be sought nor refused.’ After the establish- 
ment of order, I applied all the attention I had to the reforms which I considered most 
urgent to save our country. I have, then, done what I could. We owe it to our country to 
be candid with it; we are not obliged to use charlatanism to make it accept our services 
or our ideas.” (Introduction, pp. 48, 49.) 


The ardent student, the enjoyment of his work, and the freedom of 
spirit wide-reaching studies of humanity give, are all revealed in these 
words. More than one brave student was quietly and devotedly pursuing his 
‘“‘noble studies,” as the greatest of living Frenchmen, Thiers, calls his own 
favorite pursuits as a scholar, while the storm of hostile war raged around 
the walls of Paris, and even when madness reigned within. The author of 
another French book, written in Paris during the siege, says: 

““While the provinces could not be moved under the galvanic influence of a great 
patriot, the nation, demoralized by a corrupt régime, did not come to the aid of the cap- 
ital; the courage and admirable bearing of over three hundred thousand National Guards 
ready to make sacrifice of their lives, remained useless ; the last illusions, the hope itself of 
receiving news from dear absent ones, long since at the mercy of the Prussians, com- 
menced to vanish. It was then, with death in the soul—resigned to shells, but not to surren- 
der, not to see entire France at the mercy of the saber, to accept its shame and trample 
under foot its noble pride—that we took refuge in labor, this great consoler, and wrote (while 
shivering near a little fire of green wood, and at the infernal sound of the shells which were 
exploding near us) this book.” 


The tendencies of M. Rénan’s books are most evidently and decidedly 
antichristian, if by Christian we understand, as we only can understand, 
that which accepts the really Divine inspiration, in the evangelical sense of 
this word, of the Scriptures, and, consequently, the Divine truth and truth- 
fulness of what these teach as to fact and doctrine. M. Rénan belongs 
to that large class of writers, who, with a strong religious tone and color- 
ing of thought and speech, and a constant pretension to the religion of 
Christ, are, by all their writings, vigorously undermining true Christian faith. 
It remains to be seen—and this can not, by any means, always be readily 
decided—whether it is the fixed, secret, if not open, purpose of these men to 
destroy Christianity. That it is so with some, we have not a doubt ; that it 
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is not so with others, we think may also be assumed. The works of Rénan 
have had, and can not but have, a wide-spread, pernicious influence on the 
faith of men. First, they have all the appearance and show of wide and 
profound learning and research; this imposes. Then, with wonderful art, 
they attack, in an apparent undesigned way, and at all points, all the histor- 
ical and doctrinal foundations and holds of Christian faith; and this with a 
remarkable, quiet, constant persistency. Furthermore, such an appearance 
of critical, historical, doctrinal, and exegetical reasonableness and consist- 
ency is given to the assumed positions of unbelief, that the superficial, 
easily inclined reader is readily bewildered and led captive. Finally, these 
books.are filled with constant, often enthusiastic, expressions of the highest 
admiration for the characters and sentiments of the Bible ; and, above all, 
the author’s style is so easy, graceful, and captivating, that the unwary mind 
is unconsciously carried away captive, perverted, and ruined. The reader 
will form some idea of M. Rénan’s notion of religion from the following 
passage: 


“ Perhaps, also, this volume, although intended especially for the curious and the students 
of art, will contain more than one lesson. Crime (in Nero) will be seen, pushed to its high- 
est extreme, and the protestation of the saints elevated to the sublimest accents. I believe 
as much as ever that religion is not a subjective dupery of our nature, that it responds to 
an exterior reality, and that he who has followed its inspirations has been the best inspired. 
To simplify religion, is not to shake its foundation ; it is often to fortify it. The small Prot- 
estant sects of our day, as the Christianity of the first age, are living witnesses of this. The 
great error of Catholicism is, that it believes that it can war against the progress of material- 
‘ism with a complicated system of dogmas, burdening itself every day, more and more, with a 
new load of the miraculous. 

“The people can from henceforth endure only a religion without miracles ; but such 
a religion might be yet full of life, if, taking its part of the dose of Positivism that has en- 
tered into the intellectual temperament of the working classes, the persons who have the 
charge of souls would reduce the dogma as much as possible, and make of worship a means 
of moral education, and of benevolent association. Above the family, and outside of the 
State, man has need of the Church. The United States of America make their astonish- 
ing democratic Government last only by virtue of their innumerable sects. If, as we 
may assume, Ultramontane Catholicism can no longer succeed in the large cities in drawing 
the people to its Churches, it becomes necessary that individuals must take the initiative, 
to create small centers where the weak can find lessons of instruction, moral support, a 
patronage, sometimes material aid. Civil society, whether it be called commune, canton, 
or province, state or country, has its duties for the amelioration of the individual; but 
what it does is necessarily limited. ‘he family must do much more ;¢but often it is insuffi- 
cient ; sometimes it fails altogether. The associations created in the name of a moral prin- 
ciple alone can give to every man that comes into this world a bond that connects him 
with the past, duties toward the future, examples to follow, a heritage of virtue to receive 
and to transmit, a tradition of devotion to perpetuate.” (Introduction, pp, 49-51). 


As fine a picture of religion this, certainly, as can be portrayed by 
these men who have rejected the ancient, only true conception and ac- 
ceptation of the religion of Christ. And there is that here, too, in this 
ideal, we fear not to say it, which can teach Christians a lesson. Fas est 
et ab hoste dacert. 
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The purpose of the author, in this volume, is to describe the state 
of the Christian Church during the period embraced within the years 
61-73. The title of the book indicates the author’s idea,—that this period 
was the development of the Antichrist, who is its perfected central his- 
torical figure. The persecutions and sufferings of the Church every-where 
in the Roman Empire, during this period, accompany and belong to the 
throes of the birth of the Antichrist, personified, according to Rénan, in 
the person of Nero. The historical scenes of this period, and of which 
Nero is the culminating figure, are described often with the power of true 
art; and were we in full sympathy with the artist’s sentiment, could not 
fail to impress and move us. 

The idea of Nero as the dark form of the Antichrist of Paul and the 
Apocalypse, has evidently great attractions for M. Rénan, and the develop- 
ment of it, as he has given it in this book, is just such a task as is suited to 
his genius and predilections. His master effort is the delineations of Nero, 


the Antichrist. 


“Although I already knew Italy,” says he, “I thirsted once more to salute the land of 
great memories, the learned mother of every renaissance. According to a rabbinical legend, 
there was at Rome, during that long night of the desolation of beauty which is called 
the Middle Ages, an antique statue preserved in a secret place, and so beautiful that the 
Romans came at night stealthily to kiss it. The fruit of these profane kisses, it is said, 
was Antichrist. The son of the statue of marble, is most cértainly, at least a son of 
Italy. All the great protestations of the human conscience against the excesses of Chris- 
tianity came, at other times, from this land ; from here also they will come in the future.” 
(Introduction, page 48.) 


How the author finds the Antichrist, is seen in the following character- 
istic passage : 


“After the day when Jesus expired on Golgotha, the day of the festival of the gardens 
of Nero (it may be fixed about the Ist of August in the year 64), was the most awful and 
momentous in the history of Christianity. ‘lhe solidity of a building is in proportion to 
the sum of virtue, of sacrifices, of devotion which have been laid on its foundations. Fanat- 
ics alone can found any thing. Judaism yet endures, because of the intense frenzy of 
its prophets, of its zealots; and Christianity, because of the courage of its first witnesses, 
The orgies of Nero were the baptism of blood, which marked out Rome, as the city of 
martyrs, to play a peculiar part in the history of Christianity, and to be the second holy 
city. It was the taking possession of the Vatican Hill by these triumphers of a kind 
hitherto unknown. ‘I'he hateful madman who was governing the world did not per- 
ceive that he was the founder of a new order of things, and that he was signing for 
the future a charter, written with cinnabar, whose effects would rise up before the 
world after eighteen centuries. Rome, made responsible for all the blood shed, became, 
like Babylon, a sort of sacramental and symbolical city. Nero took, this day, a place 
of first importance in the history of Christianity. ‘This miracle of horror, this prodigy 
of perversity, was for all an evident sign. A hundred and fifty years afterward, Ter- 
tullian cries out : ‘Yes, we are proud that our being placed beyond the protection of law 
was inaugurated by such a man! When we have learned well to know him, we can un- 
derstand that that which has been condemned by Nero, must-necessarily be a great good !’ 
Already the idea had gained currency that the coming of the true Christ would be pre- 
ceded by the coming of a kind of infernal Christ, who would be altogether the contrary of 
Jesus. There was no longer room for doubt; the Antichrist, the Christ of evil, existed. 
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The Antichrist was this monster with a human face, compounded of ferocity, hypocrisy, 
lust, pride, who was traversing the world as a mock hero, who was lighting up his tri- 
umphs as charioteer with the torches of human bodies, was drunk with the blood of saints, 
and who, perhaps, did even worse. We are tempted to believe, in fact, that to the Chris- 
tians refers a passage of Suetonius about a horrible play that Nero had invented. ‘ Young 
men, women, and young girls were tied naked to the posts in the arena. A beast 
came out of the cavea, and gratified itself on each one of these bodies. ‘The freedman, 
Doryphorus, pretended to attack and subdue the beast; but the beast was Nero, clothed 
in the skin of a wild animal. . . . The name of Nero is found,—it will be ‘THE 
BEAST. Caligula was the Antigod; Nero will be the Antichrist. The Apocalypse is 
conceived! The Christian virgin who, bound to the pillar, has suffered the hideous 
embraces of the Beast, will carry the dreadful image of it to eternity.” (177-180.) 


This is Rénan and his method ; ad uno disce omnia. 

Instead of serious, well-established conclusions, this book is largely a 
series of attractive speculations, dreams, and romances, like Rénan’s other 
volumes on Christianity. 

The author has a special antipathy against Paul. The deep, unyielding — 
earnestness of this great apostle, who would “not take counsel with flesh 
and blood,” but “led every thought captive to the obedience of Christ,” has 
no special charms for this man of levity and conformity to the world, who 
can not understand such unyielding firmness in faith and duty as Paul 
showed. The apostle to him is but a gloomy fanatic; he likes Peter 
better. Speaking of the historical uncertainties concerning Paul’s death, 
he says: 


“Indeed, an obscure death for the fiery apostle has about it something that is pleasing 
tous. We would like to imagine Paul skeptical, shipwrecked, abandoned, betrayed by his 
own, alone, in the disenchantments of old age. It would please us to see that the scales 
had, for the second time, fallen from his eyes, and our mild unbelief would have its little 
revenge if the most dogmatical of men had died sad, and in despair (let us rather say, 
tranquil), on some shore or some road of Spain, saying to himself, also, Ergo erravi! But 
this would be yielding too much to conjecture.” 


“To conjecture”—yes: but not too much for Rénan. Doubtless it 
would be more than “a little revenge,” it would be a grim satisfaction, 
for these unbelievers who can not understand such a man as Paul, and 
such an unshaken faith as his, if he could be made to say at last, Zrgo 
erravi—* So, then, after all, I have been mistaken.” But Paul did not say 
this ; but the last words we have from him are exactly the opposite, and 
indicate the most unyielding firmness in his faith and in his devotion to 


the doctrine of Christ. 
Attractive as we suppose this book will be to the thousands whose un- 


settled, prurient minds seek for such religious food,—after a full and care- 
ful reading of it, we could not commend it to any body. It is full of 
error, and false and evil purposes, and will make but a poor show before 
the test of severe, just criticism, as to method and conclusions. 

In the long Introduction of fifty-one pages, and also here and there 
in the book, he examines the claims to authenticity, etc., of many of the 
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books of the New Testaments, which he has occasion to use in the course 
of the volume. A number of these he concedes to be genuine, including 
the Apocalypse, while, of course, he denies their Divine inspiration. 

A great part of the book is devoted to this mysterious book of the 
visions of Patmos. We must translate a passage or two, to give the reader 
an idea of the manner in which M. Rénan talks about this wonderful 
prophetic scroll. 


“The Apocalypse, thanks to a sounder exegesis, has, in our days, taken again the ele- 
vated place which belongs to it in the Sacred Scriptures. The Apocalypse is, in one sense, 
the seal of prophecy, the last words of Israel. Read in the old prophets (in Joel, for 
example) the description of ‘the day of Jehovah’—that is, of these great assizes that the 
final Judge of human affairs holds, from time to time, to restore the order constantly dis- 
turbed by men—and you will find there the germ of the vision of Patmos. Every revolution, 
every prophetic convulsion became, for the imagination of the Jew—obstinately rejecting 
the immortality of the soul, and persisting in establishing the reign of righteousness on this 
earth—an act of Providence, and a prelude of a judgment still more awful and still more 
final. At every event, a prophet arose to cry, ‘Sound, sound the trumpet of Zion! the 
day of Jehovah is coming; it is nigh!’ The Apocalypse is the continuation and the crown- 
ing of this strange literature, which is the peculiar glory of Israel. Its author is the last 
great prophet ; he is inferior to his predecessors only in that he is their imitator; it is the 
same soul, the same spirit. The Apocalypse presents the phenomenon, almost unique, of a 
pasticcio of genius, of an original cexto. If we accept two or three inventions belonging to 
the author, and a marvelous beauty, the exsemdle of the poem is composed of traits and fea- 
tures borrowed from the previous prophetic and Apocalyptic literature, especially from Eze- 
kiel, the author of the Book of Daniel, and the two Isaiahs. The Christian seer is the 
true scholar of these great men; he knows their writings by heart, and draws from them 
the last consequences.” (462-464.) 


What Rénan says of the author of the Apocalypse is peculiarly charac- 
teristic, and is a bucolic dream. 

From the number of editions through which M. Rénan’s books have 
passed, it can be clearly seen how well he has judged the taste of the age and 
the people for which he writes, and how many there are to whom this pab- 
ulum of romantic, free and easy, unbelieving, poisonous, religious literature 
is welcome. The truth is unwelcome, and rejected ; yet there is a kind of 
religious longing, and here are the men, such as Rénan, who seek to 
satisfy this longing. a i . 
2.—Etwas mehr Licht, Enthuellungen ueber die politischen und militaerischen 

Ereignisse des Fahres 1866; von GENERAL ALPHONS LA MARMORA. Aus 
dem Italienischen. Zweite Auflage. (A Little more Light. Revelations on 
the Political and Military Events of the year 1866. By General ALPHONSO 
La MarmorA. From the Italian. Second edition.) Mainz. 1873. Large 
8vo. pp 340. 

It is safe to say that no book published within the last year has so 
excited public attention in Europe as this book of the Italian General La 
Marmora. No sooner had it seen the light in Italy, than its revelations ran 
like wild-fire all over Europe, even before it was translated into any other 
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language. A perfect storm of excitement swept over Germany. Immedi- 
ately it was translated into German and French, and, as we see, has in 
German already run through a second edition, although the original did not 
appear till the middle of the year. The press, and the public mind gen- 
erally, of the four nations especially concerned in the “Little More Light” 
(Un po’ piu di Luce is the Italian title) given by this book, seized with the 
most passionate eagerness on the “revelations” it makes. These nations 
are Italy, Germany, Austria, and France. The excitement has not stopped 
with these limits; elsewhere, it is only less as the interest in the events on 
which this new light is shed is not so direct and so great as in these 
four nations. , But the center of this cyclone has naturally been in Prussia, 
and has gathered around and on Bismarck, on whose single head all the 
heavy responsibility of the unwelcome things revealed falls with a heavy 
blow. Why and how this is, will appear presently. 

Why so general an interest has followed the appearance, is quite nat- 
ural. It reveals to us, from full, authentic documents, the diplomacy that 
lay at the bottom of the great epoch-making events of 1866 of the Prusso- 
Austro-Italian war of that year, which ended in the disruption of the old 
German Confederacy, the creation of the new German Empire under the 
tutelage and leadership of Prussia, and the final completion of Italian 
unity, by the wresting of Venetia from Austria, and adding it to the Italian 
kingdom. The greater event of 1870-71, the Prusso-French war, is but the 
immediate consequence, in direct line, of 1866; for without the German 
Empire pliant and facile in the hands of Bismarck, the history of this war 
would never have been ; the preliminary play of the candidacy of a Hohen- 
zollern for the Spanish throne would not have appeared on the stage; Bene- 
detti would not have “insulted” King William, and King William would 
not have “insulted” France ;’ the wily Napoleon would not have fallen 
into the ingenious trap of the wilier Bismarck ; and all the other terrible 
consequences that followed from these things would not have been. 
No connection of things is clearer than this. No wonder that the great, 
secret, diplomatic play of 1866 is of the deepest interest to Europe, and, 
above all, to the particular nations directly involved. 

But let us take a nearer view of this book. ‘The three nations or pow- 
ers most directly concerned in the war of 1866 were Prussia, Austria, and 
Italy. The first and the last of these, by common interest, were in alliance 
against Austria. France, or rather Napoleon, was looked upon, as this diplo- 
matic correspondence reveals, as the arbiter of the issues of the impending, 
eagerly desired, and diligently plotted war. This tremendous conflict—so 
again this correspondence shows—was for the interest of Prussia and Italy ; 
to give the former a lasting, triumphant predominance over Austria, to 
crush out permanently the hitherto dominant power of Austria in Germany, 
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for the benefit of Prussia, and to give Italy back the Italian Venetia. To 
this end, Prussia and Italy united. Against this purpose and this coalition 
Austria was struggling with all her might. Both sides of this mighty strug- 
gle knew that Napoleon’s attitude could decide the issue either way. Had 
he united with Austria, and fallen on Prussia’s Rhine flank with two hundred 
thousand men, Sadowa would not have been. That was Bismarck’s dread, his 
nightmare, continually avowed. The interest, intense, of Austria was to dis- 
pose Napoleon either to stop the movements of Prussia and Italy by peace- 
able influence, or to aid Austria; but of Prussia and Italy, to induce him to 
aid, if possible, the coalition, especially Italy, in the event of the war ; or, at 
least, to remain neutral. The diplomatic skill of Bismarck was taxed to its 
utmost to this end. The correspondence of this book, therefore, has for 
its three bearing points, Berlin, Paris, and Florence, the capital of Italy ; 
and the electric diplomatic currents, with their rapid, luminous flashes, 
moved constantly backward and forward through the lines and centers of 
this magic triangle. Florence being the base of the correspondence in the 
book, and Italy having no diplomatic representative at Vienna, Austrian 
communications figure here only jn a limited way. 

And how of the spirit of this diplomacy? This can be briefly stated. 
On the part of Prussia, or rather Bismarck, is revealed the desire and 
determination, from the very first, at all events, and by any show of excuse, 
to have a war with Austria. For this some, any, pretext is sought. In this, 
Bismarck meets with strong opposition in King William, the whole court, 
Prussia generally, including the generals. Italy is laboring constantly for 
the acquisition of Venetia; desiring, if possible, to secure this by peaceful 
diplomatic means through France (Bismarck intrigues against this, and 
makes it impossible), and seeking to avoid war; but binds herself to the 
ultimatum of war to Prussia. Napoleon seeks constantly to avoid the 
war, and especially to keep Italy out of it; for whose interest he is con- 
stantly working heartily, in the best of faith, and Italy so recognizes it. The 
correspondence between Prussia and Paris does not appear. Finally, there 
is plainly revealed here—and this is one motive for the appearance of this 
book with General La Marmora—a strong duplicity on the part of Bis- 
marck toward Italy ; also toward Austria and France ; indeed it is a charac- 
teristic of his diplomacy generally. 

General La Marmora was Italian Prime Minister during the period of 
the correspondence in this book, and was therefore the Italian center of it. 
In the Preface he sets forth his reasons for giving this book to the world: 


“T may with right maintain that, in and outside of Italy, only few have been in a 
position to form a correct idea of the circumstances that mainly contributed to the events 
of 1866, and especially to the alliance between Italy and Prussia, from which came forth 
those extraordinary, now universally known, consequences ; for more than any other cause 
did the war of 1866 contribute to the terrible war of 1870.” 
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These circumstances, the author declares, and we are sure with right, 
have been misunderstood and misinterpreted, especially to the damage of 
Italy,—at whose instance chiefly, need not be here stated, although La 
Marmora does not disguise this. He continues, and in what follows we 
most cordially agree with him, as what right-minded man must not ?— 


“ According to my view, it is a right and a necessity for the citizens of a constitutional 
State to learn to know how they are governed, and especially how they have been gov- 
erned. Italy feels, perhaps, more than any other nation, the necessity of peace to fortify 
its unity, scarcely as yet established. But it is just as true that new, terrible complications 
may yet arise in Europe, in which we Italians can not remain indifferent, or without taking 
a part. In such a case, can we select a better guide to solve the difficult political and mil- 
itary questions which-will inevitably arise, than to consult past, and especially the latest, 
events? ° 
“In this conviction, | hesitate not a moment to declare that all those who—partly from 
self-interest, partly from weakness, or for any other cause—conceal the truth by keeping 
secret the things that have occurred, thereby are guilty of treachery, not only against their 
own country, but against the modern state generally ; for the latter can only advance with 


the light. 

“T am convinced more than ever, that not only in private life, but also in public, and 
especially in diplomatic concerns, uprightness and honesty constitute the most fitting and 
solid foundation for good government, as well as for passing safely through and triumph- 
ing over political, troublesome complications. Azeglio and Cavour (whom I have already 
mentioned) Valbo, and many other truly liberal, sincere Italian patriots, were guided in 
political conduct by noble, high-minded sentiments, and shrank back from all those dis- 
honest and dark means by which sometimes a position can be gained, but can not long be 
maintained. 

“Only when nations, governments, and governed are penetrated by this truth, can, 
according to my judgment, that peace, that security, confidence, and mutual respect be 
attained, of which the nations feel the most urgent need.” 


We agree with the noble sentiments here expressed by General La 
Marmora, and frequently elsewhere in this book, and honor them, and can 
only wish that they were more generally felt and carried out into action. 

It is already generally known that this book has made some very un- 
welcome revelations concerning Bismarck. As soon as the bodk appeared, 
the press of Southern Germany, especially Austria, published the passages 
containing these disclosures; the Prussian press quoted them, but the 
public censor in Prussia interdicted and suppressed their publication. But 
neither these passages nor the book itself could be kept from the public 
eye. The book was translated and published in Germany, and elsewhere, 
and circulated widely and rapidly among the people. Herr Wallinckrodt, 
an Opposition member, read these offensive disclosures of Bismarck’s 
diplomacy in the Prussian Chamber, and demanded whether they were 
true. Bismarck indignantly denounced them as “lies.” But the general 
tone over Europe shows that this fierce denial is not received with much 
confidence. These revelations, so indignantly denied, represent Bismarck 
as having been willing, in the face of the impending war of 1866, to pur- 
chase the good-will of Napoleon by a cession to France of German terri- 
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tory on the Rhine. The furor this disclosure would now excite in Germany 
can easily be imagined. That the reader may see and judge these pas- 
sages of the book for himself, we translate the principal ones here. 

The Italian General Govone was sent, by the Premier La Marmora, to 
Berlin as special envoy to the Prussian Government, in March, 1866. Bar- 
ral was the regular Italian Minister at Berlin; but the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances demanded—and this was at the particular request of Prussia— 
that a general, and not a diplomat, be sent there by the Italian Govern- 
ment. Govone, from his high character as a man and as a general, was 
regarded as best fitted for this important mission. It is in his dispatches 
from Berlin that the passages, so seriously compromising Bismarck, are 
found. It must be remembered that all the relations of Prussia and Italy 
were most friendly, and that Govone’s dispatches were those of an ardent 
friend and ally of Prussia, and not of an enemy. In a very important J/e- 
moir, drawn up by General Govone, dated May 7th, is the following passage: 


““M. de Bismarck has spoken favorably of the attitude and policy of France ; which 
attitude, however, allowed it the liberty to pay itself according to its own desires. M. de 
Bismarck is anxious to become acquainted with the intentions and wishes of the emperor ; 
he has intrusted this to M. de Barral, and charged him to try, through the Commendatore 
Nigra (Italian Embassador at Paris), to learn these more intimately. He even gave 
reason to believe that he was disposed to cede to France the bank of the Rhine. Then he 
related to M. de Barral that his agents had informed him that the emperor was treating 
with Austria, and that Austria, as he believed, was willing to cede to him (Napoleon) 
Venetia, and wanted to bind him to seize the left bank of the Rhine. But M. de Barral 
exclaimed, ‘Austria wouid certainly not so compromise itself in the presence of Ger- 
many, as to sacrifice lands which are confederate territory!’ Upon this, M. de Bismarck 
made a gesture, indicating clearly: I would do the same thing.” 


In a dispatch dated Berlin, June 3d, Govone says: 


“The president of the Ministry (Bismarck) replied: . . . ‘For one reason 
I desired much to go to Paris. I would have liked much to talk with the emperor, to 
learn from him the maximum of the concessions which he demands from us for France.’ 

“T asked’ whether there was no district beyond the Rhine where a vote in favor of 
annexation to France might be successful. Count Bismarck answered: ‘None. Those 
French agents, who have traversed the country to learn the disposition of the people, all 
report that no vote, honestly taken, could succeed. No one there loves the Government 
or the dynasty that rules over their own land; but, nevertheless, all are Germans, and 
desire to remain Germans. Therefore it was left to me to compensate France.’ ‘ 
(The clause here left out indicates what Bismarck was ready to yield to France. Since 
Bismarck’s denial of the statements of this book, the originals of the documents involved 
have been exposed to public examination at Kome, and inspected and copied by journal- 
ists and diplomatic agents. ‘he clause here left out by I.a Marmora in the book, 
shows that Bismarck proposed to help Napoleon to the French parts of Belgium and 
of Switzerland.] 

“I replied this was extremely difficult ; but if this could not be done by using the will 
of the people, perhaps another principle could be applied ; as, for example, that of. natural 
boundaries. I immediately added that I was not alluding to the whole of the left bank of 
the Rhine ; but I asked, Is there no other geographical line at all that could be of value to 
France? Count Bismarck said: ‘Yes. It would be the Moselle. I am,’ continued he, 
‘much less German than Prussian, and would not hesitate to sign a concession to 
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France of the whole land between the Rhine and the Moselle,—the Palatinate, Oldenburg, 
a part of the Prussian territory, etc. But the king, . . . however, would entertain 
the strongest scruples, and would consent to it only in the extremest necessity; that is, 
when he came to the point of losing all, or of winning all. In order to gain the mind of 
the king for an arrangement with France, it would, in any event, be necessary to know 
the minimum limit of the demands of France. For if it embraced the whole of the left 
bank of the Rhine, with Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne, then it would be preferable to come 
to an understanding with Austria about the Duchies (Schleswig-Holstein), and to give up 
many other things.” 


These are not all the passages in which Govone reports, in a clear 
manner, Bismarck’s readiness to cede German territory to France. They 
are, however, the most explicit. All honor to the children of the German 
land who refused to be thrown in the scale to balance the vile bargain of 
ambitious sovereigns, and to be delivered to France or any other land. 
But eternal shame to these base traffickers in humanity, who, to further 
their criminal ambitions, would sell their own subjects and brothers to for- 
eign rulers. He that sells and he that buys are equally guilty of the 
highest crime,—of ¢reason against humanity. To-day, in the high noon of 
the nineteenth century, these abominable crimes, that ought to call torth the 
indignant protest of the whole enlightened world, are still committed, and 
by those claiming to be the highest representatives of enlightenment, cul- 
ture, Christianity! Millions of men are dragged away from all that their 
hearts hold dear as patriots, under a yoke they hate and loathe—treated 
like cattle—to “round off,” to “fortify,” to “enlarge” dominions; in 
plainer words, to gratify the accursed lust of ambition; and the world— 
all not immediately involved as the sufferers in the infernal traffic look on 
unmoved, or applaud the Satanic skill of the successful conqueror, or of 
the statesman who bargains off territory, with the human souls and hearts 
of faithful subjects thrown in, to get more elsewhere. Were there no 
God in heaven, and were men, as these traffickers in human souls seem to 
imagine, but dull beasts, these dreadful crimes against humanity might 
remain unpunished, unavenged. But let these great criminals not be mis- 
taken. God, the just, yet lives; and men are not dull brutes. They have 
hearts to feel, and heads to think, to reason, and to judge; and the 
avenging hand of God and the human Nemesis will follow—if slow, 
yet most surely. These guilty men are learning this. The man of war, 
Moltke, said the other day in the Prussian Chamber: “ You must arm 
more and more. What we have acquired in six months, we. will have to 
protect for half a century!” 

The Prussian press has violently denounced the “lies of Govone” 
against Bismarck ; and the latter has gone so far as to demand of the 
Italian Government the passing of a law to punish such revelations ; but 
the following passage: from a Prussian journal no doubt expresses the 
real judgment and feeling.on the subject : 
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“* What if the prince said before Govone that he was ready to cede a piece of German 
soil,—it was a ruse of war, exactly like the famous treaty about Belgium, which he induced 
Benedetti to sign. But these skillful acts are the glory of Bismarck. It is in this that his 
genius, his penetration, his ability, especially shine forth, in making use of the weaknesses, 
the ignorance, the covetousness of his enemies. Whatever the Ultramontane vipers may 
say, Bismarck is, and remains, the greatest diplomatist of all time, present and future.” 

What is the standard of morality such examples of conduct in high 
places, and such public teaching, indicate and establish, where lying and 
deceptions are practiced and lauded as most exemplary virtues, as “ glo- 
ries,” is easily seen. May our own country remain free from such “glories” 
of statesmanship, and swiftly unlearn any such bad examples that may pos- 
sibly have already stained its history! Lying, deceit, treachery, are as vil- 
lainous and as unjustifiable and wanecessary, whatever weak and bad men 
may think and say to the contrary, in governments and in diplomacy, as in 
private life. The law of divine and human morality, concerning truth and 
righteousness, knows no such casuistic distinctions, that make lying and 
deceit right anywhere. 

It may be asked, If the Prussian Government and press are so excited 
against this book, how came it to be published in Prussia? The publisher 
feels it necessary to “explain,” and does it as follows, in the Preface: 

“While we here expressly disclaim any purpose on our part of justifying what La 
Marmora has said and done, we have, nevertheless, for another reason, decided to publish 
La Marmora’s book in the German language: It is the numerous official documents it 
contains. ‘Truth is good in all things, and these documents throw a light on the diplo- 
matic proceeding which culminated in the war of 1866—a light that nothing can now any 
more darken. Zhis must be made known. 

“On all sides, men have written against the abuse of confidence revealed in the publi- 
cation of La Marmora’s work. We answer to this reproach, although only so far as the 
principle is concerned, without referring to the developments before us, 7f the statesmen and 
diplomats pursue a policy that is honorable to their intelligence and character, they have no 
reason to be afraid of revelations! Whether this was zz concreto here the case, we 
do not propose to decide ; we rather lay before the reader the material from which to form 
his own judgment.” 

Let the intelligent reader notice that this book is published in J/ainz, 
that part of Prussia where, as Bismarck says, the Prussian rule is not liked. 

Before we close the notice of this remarkable book, we must refer to 
another “revelation” in it that is not without some interest to Americans. 
When Kossuth passed through the United States, he was received every- 
where with a storm of enthusiasm ; ovations were heaped upon him every- 
where, culminating in his reception in the Capitol, by Congress. He was 
the “great representative of republican freedom in Europe,” and in the most 
extravagant manner republican sentiments, sympathies, and purposes were 
attributed to him. No one would listen to any contradiction of this ; and 
the great Hungarian was himself very careful not to undeceive the people. 
When a Boston professor of history declared that Kossuth was not a re- 
publican, and that neither he nor the Magyars were aiming at a republic, 
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he was severely denounced, especially by the Zribune. For ourselves, we 
were then aware of the mistake of the American people, and said so—of 
course, to incredulous, deaf ears. It is known that Prussia determined, in 
its war with Austria in 1866, to excite an insurrection in Hungary, and 
communications were opened with the Hungarian Committee at London. 
Italy was solicited by Prussia, again and again, to co-operate, and assume 
half the cost. It refused, not favoring such revolutionary schemes, and 
certain that no such desire of rising against Austria existed in Hungary. 
Klepka and Kossuth wrote to La Marmora—Kossuth a very long letter— 
urging the scheme. In Kossuth’s letter is this passage: 

“We Hungariafis, Mr. Minister, are no revolutionists. The excited ideas, the wild 
theories of the so-called regenerators of the century, have no influence on our views and 
our minds. We are neither innovators nor demagogues. Ardent cherishers of the his- 
torical traditions of our fathers, sincere monarchists from conviction, and by virtue of our 
historical character,” etc. 

So the American dream that hailed Kossuth as a republican, and led 
our people, with enthusiastic liberality, to pour money into his hands, was 
all a dream—a pleasant delusion! This ardent impulse was honorable to 
us ; but it is rather a serious and disagreeable thing to have so big and so 
expensive a trick played off on us, and to be laughed at by the rest of the 
world, our “great, heroic, republican guest” included. 

The end of this book’s influence is not yet. The excitement over it is 


growing every day. It is a great and most necessary contribution to light, 
truth, and justice. The world will read it, and judge in righteousness the 
men and the acts. it embraces. We regret that our limits prevent our 
making more and fuller extracts. 


3.—Der Pessimismus und seine Gegner. Von A. TAUBERT. (Pessimism and Its 
Opponents. By A. TAUBERT.) Berlin. 1873. Large 8vo. pp. 164. 


In the sublime, dramatic history of the Creation, the almighty, creative 
word goes forth (Genesis i, 20): “ Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving’ creature that hath life.” The word here translated “bring forth 
abundantly,” literally implies to bring forth in such countless numbers as 
are the creeping things, the insects and reptiles of the earth. Hence, the 
Germans translate this sometimes, as Lange, “ Es sollen wimmeln die Was- 
ser vom Gewimmel;” “Let the waters swarm; be alive with swarms of 
living things ; as an ant-hill with ants, with creeping things innumerable,” 
etc. Now, were it not a degrading and an abuse of this sublime language 
of Moses, we would say that we could almost believe that some fiat had 
gone forth from the tutelar divinity of darkness, “ Let the heated, murky 
fecund waters of German unbelief swarm with swarms (‘lass es wimmeln 
vom Gewimmel’) of creeping philosophies innumerable.” From the Profes- 
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sor’s Katheder—from the dusty, smoke-beclouded study of the Gelehrten, to 
the lowest beer Aneipe—philosophy abounds ; the heavens and the earth are 
full of it ; you could almost believe that every insect -was born with its own 
new philosophy sticking to its tail; there is one universal, endless, pullu- 
lation of philosophies. Some time since, the Daheim, a belletristic journal 
of Leipsic, had a graphic picture representing a new-born duckling, with a 
piece of the egg-shell still glued to its back, with an all-absorbing interest 
studying the broken shell out of which it had just crept. It seemed pro- 
foundly engaged with ‘the great, “burning” questions: “What is this mys- 
terious, broken thing? How did my ‘monistic I’ come into this shell? and 
why? What original concurrence of forces separated this egg and me from 
the Infinite Absolute? ,What subjective, genetic power developed my orig- 
inal protoplasm in it, and finally brought me out of it? What is the teleolog- 
ical cause and justification of this egg—and of me? Am I my ‘I,’ and is this 
shell my ‘not I?? What does my inner self-consciousness answer to this? 
Shall my separated ‘monistic I’ finally return again to, and be lost in, the 
Infinite, Absolute, Universal Unity—the A//-Zinheit, the All-Soul? and 
when, and how, and why? And shall my duck-life here be ‘ malistic,’ ‘miser- 
abilistic,’ ‘pessimistic,’ or ‘optimistic?’ or shall I, by ‘the law of the Un- 
conscious,’ live only in a ‘ nihilistic’ duckism?” A new philosopher was born ! 

Especially since the mind of Germany has so generally cut itself loose 
from the moorings of Christian faith, has this prurient, ever-unsatisfied 
passion, or rather insane rage, for new “ philosophies,” new “systems,” be- 
come the very disease of Germany—a leprosy worse than the leprosy of the 
East? All honor to a true, sane, sound, philosophical spirit. A nation 
without it is yet in its childhood ; humanity in its mature manhood must be 
philosophical. But these wild systems, bred innumerable as worms in a 
carcass, are but the disordered conceits of the host of moral lunatics so 
graphically portrayed in Rogers’s “ Paradise of Fools.” The earth nowhere, 
in this respect, has a scene so wildly fantastic, confused, ridiculous, and 
contentious, as this mad-house of German philosophy. An immense beer- 
saloon, the Munich Hofbrduhaus itself, when the dominion and inspiration 
of the beer-god are at their height, can not rival in confusion and insane con- 
tention this mad-house of philosophers and system-makers. You see and 
hear nothing but men brandishing, or hurling at each other’s heads, books 
and pamphlets, and shouting ceaselessly, “‘ Philosophie! philosophie! phi- 
losophie!” To change the figure, one would think that he saw realized 
again before his eyes the scenes of Sebastian Brant’s “Ship of Narra- 
gonia”—the navicula fatuorum, a ship filled with crazy fools. 

The name of this new philosophy is Pessimismus—we prefer to retain 
the termination ws. The name thus retains the genuine, German, learned, 
philosophical flavor. The names of all German systems and philosophies, 
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must end in ws. This ws alone gives it the true learned charm to the Gelehrten 
and the Philosoph ; without the us, it would be to the learned taste adge- 
schmackt, utterly insipid. 

But what is this new philosophy? We say new, not because it was born 
to-day, but because it is only of yesterday. 

Pessimismus, as a system or philosophy, in its shortest definition, from 
a contemplation of the condition of this werld, moral and physical, main- 
tains as its ground-principle, that all existence is an evil in itself, and that 
the only release or salvation is in final annihilation. This latter proposi- 
tion—a conclusion from the former—may, in another form, be more fully 
stated thus: As-in this world, in all things, the evil immensely preponder- 
ates over the good, and so necessarily in its very being, and since this world 
is the only world, non-existence is better than existence. It teaches that 
every individual being is, for its temporary, individual life-in this world, 
separated, as a kind of unconscious atom, from the universal All-Unity, to 
suffer here awhile, fulfilling unconsciously a part in the general world-pro- 
cess, to return finally again to this univeral, absolute All-Unity—the great 
to €¥ and « é6v—where its individual being will be dissolved and lost in this 
all-devouring Unity ; and this end is the joyful and only hope of peace, the 
only salvation and the only solace of man while he is under the burden of 
the universal world-misery and world-pain— Weét-elend, and Welt-schmerz. 
The author says: 


“The question is not whether this world is the worst possible of all worlds, but only 
whether it is bad. Bad is evidently the opposite of good. The question is, whether .the 
world is good or bad? . . . As we have already shown that the eudemonological 
stand-point (the stand-point of Aapfiness) is the only one that can be applied in this inves- 
tigation, it is plain that the preponderance of enjoyment in the great balance of the things 
of the world must fall to the positive side, the preponderance of sorrrow on the negative side 
of the line ; and that thence the permanent point of #ofhing (the zero-point) must be sought 
where joy and sorrow fully paralyze each other, so that neither has any balance against the 
other. This condition of things is, however, as little possible in this world as it is possible 
for a body to stand on a point ; although, theoretically, we can not see why the center of gravity 
can not stand exactly above the point. The more unsuccessful all our inquiry after this 
zero-point of feeling within actual life is, the nearer must come to us the thought to seek 
for it outside of life. In non-existence, most certainly, there is no balance on either side; in 
it is, therefore, that zero-point of sensation vainly sought for in life. The problem of 
pessimism can therefore be thus stated: Does life stand, in eudemonological value (in its 
value as regards happiness), above or below non-existence? Is the existence of the world 
preferable to its non-existence, or its non-existence to its existence?” (Pp. 22, 23.) 


So much for the “problem of Pessimism.” The advocates of this sys- 
tem, of course, claim that it is “as old as the world.” “ Pessimism is as old 
as man’s reflection on himself and his life. Its first traces reach back as 
far as the first monuments of literature. Among many nations it formed, 
and forms, the recognized point of view for human life ; in the most impor- 
tant religions it has been accepted as the assumed doctrine for the entire 
character of the religious view of human life. As an integral element of a 
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philosophical system, dependent directly on no religion, it was first intro- 
duced into science by Schopenhauer.” But the “ philosophical system ” of 
this German Buddhist—Arthur Schopenhauer, of Frankfort—of course, 
was not long in produciiig another “system.” Edward von Hartmann, 
another Pilosoph, built on the top of Schopenhauer’s system another meta- 
physical novelty, entitled the Philosophy of the Unconscious—a worthy 
offspring and a true congener of Schopenhauer’s Pessimism. 

The pessimistic philosophers are, however, not sure whether they have 
given their “ system” the right name. Our author says: 


“The word pessimism, to characterize the nature and the condition of the world, is so 
far a badly chosen one, as it is an incorrect expression of the view that the non-existence 
of the world is preferable to its existence. The more suitable expression, as Knauer pro- 
poses, would be madismus or, as Hayn suggests, mzserabilismus, by which the bad nature of 
the world is designated, without however, declaring, in spite of its bad nature, that it is the 
worst possible world, which would be expressed by pessimism.” (Page Io.) 


As pessimism has, however, become so firmly fixed in usage, it is agreed 
to stick—unphilosophically—to this word ; and we are certainly willing that 
it shall be so, as we could, were our advice asked, suggest no more fitting 
name for the Frankfort Buddhist’s system than Pessimismus. 

This philosophy teaches that there is not in any thing, in this life, real 
happiness—all only appears so; but it is a cheat. Not even love is truly 
“eudemonologistic.” Its joys are all shadows, deceptions. Hear: 


“Tt remains for us to examine what eudemonologistic value we can recognize in love. 
Here we find, then, that in it we possess that treasure which, next to art and science, is the 
only one that can by its charm-power, bring into the darkness of this life a dream of hap- 
piness, that can console, if not all, at least some, for all the sorrows that remain. The 
painful feeling of being alone which seizes the soul of man, which from the All-Soul has 
been placed here in this banishment of a temporary personality, forces this soul, as soon as it 
consciously reflects, into love, as it does into sympathy. . . . Although this is still only 
apparently so, yet this appearance is enough to relieve, for a time, the painful feeling of the 
separate existence of the individual soul, and thus makes love one of the greatest consolers 
of our existence. . . . Loveis thus akind of home-sickness, and the metaphysical ground 
of it is the soul’s mystical recognition of the All-Soul, and its full penetration by it, which 
embraces in it, it is true, its unconscious purpose, of the perpetuation of multiplicity (that 
is in opposition to the All-Unity) ; but is for the lovers, in the creation of anew individuality, 
combining the characteristics of the two, the uniting into one of two separated souls.” 


Here we touch upon the “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” the child and 
hand-maid of Pessismism. Yet see how deceitful are the delusions of love : 


“The excessive raptures which it affords as nothing else on earth, are transitory as the 
lightning’s gleam, which leaves the night, fora moment illuminated by it, only the darker ; for 
it is only poetical extravagrance, when poets declare that one moment of its bliss can out- 
weigh those enduring griefs and sufferings which proceed from love, either directly as its 
own pain, or indirectly in the perpetuation of its existence. Never in its value of happiness, 
but only in the furtherance of the continued endurance of the world-process designed by the 
unconscious, can be found the teleological justification of love ; and woe to the unhappy ones 
who have to serve, unconsciously, the purposes of the world-process as victims of the pas- 
sion of love, without relieving the demoniac, destructive power of these purposes by the 
ameliorating addition of friendship.” (Pp. 47-49.) 
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And so these philosophers talk of every good, every enjoyment, every 
happiness this world’s state affords. All is a delusion ; we are all, and in all 
things, but answering as instruments to the cruel, demoniac, destructive 
purpose of the Unconscious Will! 

We naturally ask, If in life there is an immense preponderance of 
misery and pain; if there is no such thing as real good, of true happiness, 
here at all; if<ll is but a cruel, designed delusion; and if, finally, the cessa- 
tion of life, all life, th final dissolution and swallowing up of all individual 
being in the ocean of the Absolute, Infinite All-Being, is the only peace 
possible, and the greatest good,—why continue to live at all? why not put a 
quick end to this miserable, sorrowful delusion? Hear the shallow, unsat- 


isfactory answer: 


“For, without here advocating suicide, there is for all to whom life without happiness 
jS so intolerable that it is only to them the cause of lamentations and despair, a final radi- 
cal remedy, to lay hold of which is neither easy nor moral, but still is evermore for the indi- 
vidual a relief; that is, death. If, therefore, he who regards his personal happiness as the 
object of his life, finds that his life is not able to accomplish this, and therefore becomes in- 
tolerable to him, he must judge whether, at least for him, existence is not preferable to non- 
existence. The choice, however, bad it is, is open to every one, and every one who has ear- 
nestly struggled with life has some time in his life stood before this gloomiest of alternatives. 
But if the decision has once be2n made in favor of life, it is nothing more than what is worthy 
of true humanity, to lay hold of the chosen part fully and entirely, with all its consequences, 
and to accept it as a self-determined lot with patience and dignity. . . . Quite otherwise 
is it with the pessimist, who is fully convinced that he is not created for happiness. He, it is 
true, also feels life’s pains in all their full bitterness, but yet he feels that he stands not alone 
in his misery. He knows that there are no exceptions, and that the whole world is surrounded 
with suffering ; and the bitter question, “ Why this to me?” is changed to that other one, 
that is freed from the poignant sting of personality, “ Why this to a//?” Thus he attains 
to the only salvation here below, the release of the I from the narrow limits of personality, 
and so, relatively, from the fetters of personal suffering, which, in his contemplation of uni- 
versal suffering, is embraced and lost in the latter. (Pp. 128, 129.) 

“ Whosoever has recognized the nothingness of life and the limitation of the I, wé// so 
think ; and thus, at least, will get rid of the chief of all human cares, the gloomy specter of 
the fear of death. This is easy with the pessimistic, monistic doctrine, which, it is true, 
regards life as an evil, and death as the end of this evil, by which the limits of personality 
are broken and the misery-laden phenomenon of the I is brought back into the All-Unity 
and peace. Whoever has attained to this as the highest conviction, is ready to peacefully 
meet every thing that may come ; and, after the end of his earthly labors, he sinks to rest in 
peace—without the hope of a future, it is true, but also without the dread of new, unknown 
terrors, like an exile that returns to his long-wished-for home.” (Pp. 99, 100). 


These few passages give some insight into the nature of this new so- 
called philosophical system. How inconsequent, how utterly unsatisfactory, 
how unfounded and deceitful all these fair words about hope, peace, life, 
and death are, the commonest understanding can without difficulty see. 
Such doctrines, such consolations, such strength, these unbelieving philoso- 
phers offer us. And for such dreameries we are asked to give up our 
Christian faith! 











